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“MR JOSEPH HANSON, THE HABERDASHER. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

THESE ie good days for great heroes, so far at least 
as regards the general spread and universal diffusion 
of celebrity.. In the matter of Fame, indeed, that 
grand bill upon posterity which is to be found in the 
pages of Bistory And the changes of empires, Alexan- 
der may, for aught I know, be nearly upon a par with 
thé Duke6f Wellington ; but in point of local and 
temporary tributes to reputation, the great ancient, 
king’ though he were, must have been far behind the 
great modern. Even that comparatively recent war- 
rior, the Duke of Marlborough, made but a slight 
approach to the popular honours paid to the conqueror 
of Napoleon. A few alehouse signs, and the ballad 
“ Marlbrook,” seem to have been the chief, if not the 
only, popular demonstrations vouchsafed by friends 
and enemies to the hero of Blenheim. 

The name of Wellington, on the other hand, is ne- 
cessarily in every man’s mouth at every hour of every 
day: he is the universal godfather of every novelty, 
whether in art, in literature, or in science. Streets, 
bridges, places, crescents, terraces, and railways, 
on the land, steam-boats on the water, balloons in 
the.air, are all distinguished by that honoured pa- 
tronymic. “We live in Wellington squares, we travel 
in Wellington coaches, we dine in Wellington hotels, 
we are educated in Wellington establishments, and 
are clothed from top to toe in Wellington boots, Wel- 
lington cloaks, Wellington bonnets, each of which shall 
further haye been severally purchased at a warehouse 
bearing the same distinguished fitle. 

Since every market-town, and almost every village 
in the kingdom, could boast a Wellington House or a 
Waterlo6 House, emulous to catch some gilded ray 
from the blaze of their great namesake’s reputation, 
itwould have been strange indeed if the linendrapers 
and haberdashers of our good town of Belford Regis 
had been so much in the rear of fashion as to neglect 
this easy method of puffing off their wares, On the 
coitrary, So much did our shopkeepers rely upon the 
influence of an illustrious appellation, that they seemed 
to despair of success unless sheltered by the laurels of 
the Great Commander, and would press his name into 
the servicé even after its accustomed and legitimate 
forms of use seemed exhausted. Accordingly, we had 
not only a Wellington House and a Waterloo House, 
but.a New Waterloo Establishment, and a Genuine 
and Original Duke of Weilington Warehouse. 

The New Waterloo Establishment, a flashy dashy 
‘hop in the Market Place, occupying a considerable 
extent of frontage, and “‘ conducted (as the advertise- 
nents have it) by Mr Joseph Hanson, late of Lon- 
don,” put forth by far the boldest pretensions of any 
magazine of finery and frippery in the town; and it 
is with that illustrious store, and with that only, that 
lintend to deal in the present article. 

His shop displayed, as I have already intimated, one 
of the largest and showiest frontages in the Market 
Place, and had been distinguished by a greater number 
of occupants, and a more rapid succession of failures, 
in the same line, than any other in the borough. 

The last tenant but one of that celebrated ware- 
house—the* penultimate bankrupt—had followed the 
beaten road of puffery, and announced his goods as the 
cheapest ever manufactured. According to himself, 
his advertisements, and his handbills, every thing con- 
tained in that was 80 very much under prime 
Cost, that the more he sold, the sooner he must be 
ruined. ‘Po-hear-him, you would expect not merely 
that he should give his ribbons and muslins for no- 
thing, but that he should offer you a premium for 
Sonsenting to accept of them, Gloves, handkerchiefs, 


nightcaps, gowns, every article at the door and in the 
window, was covered with tickets, each nearly as large 
as itself—tickets that might be read across the Market 
Place; and town’s-people and country-people came 
flocking round about, some to stare and some to buy. 
The starers were, however, it is to be presumed, more 
numerous than the buyers; for, notwithstanding his 
tickets, his handbills, and his advertisements, in less 
than six months the advertiser had failed, and that 
stock, never, as its luckless owner used to say, ap- 
proached for cheapness, was sold off at half its original 
price. 

Warned by his predecessor’s fate, the next comer 
adopted a newer and a nobler style of attracting pub- 
lic attention. He called himself a steady trader of 
the old school, abjured cheapness as synonymous with 
cheating, disclaimed every thing that savoured of a 
puff, denounced handbills and advertisements, and 
had not a ticket in his whole shop. He cited the 
high prices of his articles as proofs of their goodness, 
and would have held himself disgraced for ever if he 
had been detected in selling a reasonable piece of 

s. ‘He could not,” he observed, ‘expect to 
attract the rabble by such a mode of transacting busi- 
ness ; his aim was to secure a select body of customers 
amongst the nobility and gentry, persons who looked 
to quality and durability in their purchases, and were 
capable of estimating the solid advantages of dealing 
with a tradesman who despised the trumpery artifices 
of the day.” 

So high-minded a declaration, enforced, too, by 
much solemnity of appearance—the speaker being a 
stout, solid, middle-aged man, equipped in a full suit 
of black, with a head nicely powdered, and a pen 
stuck behind his ear—such a declaration, from so im- 
portant a personage, ought to have succeeded ; but 
somehow or other it did not. His customers, gentle 
and simple, were more select than numerous, and in 
another six months the high-price man failed, just as 
the low-price man had failed before him. 

Their successor, Mr Joseph Hanson, claimed to 
unite in his own person the several merits of both his 
antecedents. Cheaper than the cheapest, better, finer, 
more durable than the best, nothing at all approaching 
his assortment of linendrapery had, as he swore—and 
his head shopman, Mr Thomas Long, asseverated— 
ever been seen before in the streets of Belford Regis ; 
and the oaths of the master, and the asseverations of 
the man, together with a very grand display of fa- 
shions and finery, did really seem, in the first instance 
at least, to attract more customers than had latterly 
visited these unfortunate premises. 

Mr Joseph Hanson and Mr Thomas Long were a 
pair admirably well suited to the concern, and to each 
other. _ Each possessed pre-eminently the various re- 
quisites and qualities in which the other happened to 
be deficient. Tall, slender, elderly, with a fine bald 
head, a mild countenance, a most insinuating address, 
and a general air of faded gentility, Mr Thomas Long 
was exactly the foreman to give respectability to his 
employer ; whilst bold, fluent, rapid, loud, dashing in 
aspect and manner, with a great fund of animal spirits, 
and a prodigious stock of assurance and conceit, re- 
spectability was, to say the truth, the. precise qualifi- 
cation which Mr Joseph Hanson most needed. 

Then the good town of Belford being divided, like 
most other country towns, into two prevailing factions, 
theological and political, the worthies whom I am 
attempting to describe'prudently endeavoured to catch 
all parties by embracing different sides—Mr Joseph 
Hanson being a Tory and High-Churchman of the very 
first water, who showed his loyalty, according to the 
most approved fashion, by abusing his Majesty's mi- 


nisters as revolutionary, thwarting the ae ; 
getting tipsy at Conservative dinners, and going out, . 
of his own parish to attend the most orthodox: preacher, 
in the borough; whilst the soft-spoken Mr Thomas 
Long was a Dissenter and a Radical, who proved his, 
allegiance to the house of Brunswick (for both claimed | 
to be amongst the best wishers to the present dynasty” 
and the reigning sovereign) by denouncing the go- 
vernment as weak and aristocratic, advocating 
abolition of the Peerage, getting up an Operative 
Reform Club, and going to chapel three times every _ 
Sunday. 

These measures succeeded so well that the‘allot 
six months (the general period of failure in that, cpn- 
cern) elapsed, and still found Mr Joseph Hanson.as 
flourishing as ever in manner, and apparently sa 
ing in his trade ; they stood him too in no smal! 
in a matter which promised to be still more ssateatee 
to his prosperity than buying and selling feminine 
gear, in the grand matter (for Joseph jocosel pro- 
fessed to be a forlorn bachelor upon the toon fora 
wife) of a wealthy marriage. j 

One of the most thrifty and thriving ddan in 
the town of Belford was old John Parsons, the, tin-_ 
man. His spacious shop, crowded with its glittering 
and rattling commodities, pots, pans, kettles, meat- 
covers, in a word, the whole batterie de cuisine, was 
situated in a narrow inconvenient street, betwixt a 
great chemist on one side, his windows filled with 
coloured jars, red, blue, and green, looking Tike 
painted glass, or like the fruit made of gems in Alad- 
din’s garden (I am as much taken myself with those" 
jars in a chemist’s window as ever = Miss Edge- 
worth’s Rosamond), and an eminent ¢hinaman, his 
shop itself a picture, with the beautiful and delicate 
porcelain of Dresden and Sévres, and our own Wot- © 
cester on the other; that narrow and inconyenient. 
street, situated in the most crowded and oldest part 
of the town, containing, as so frequently happens, 
most of the principal shops, and half the wealth of the 
borough. Many a thriving tradesman might be found 
in St Anne’s Street, and many a blooming damsel 
amongst the tradesmen’s daughters ; but if the town 
gossip might be believed, the richest of all the rich 
shopkeepers was old J ohn Parsons, and the prettiest 
girl (even without reference to her father’s money- 
bags) was his fair daughter Harriet, 

John Parsons was one of those loud, violent, blus- 
tering, boisterous personages, who always put me in 
mind of the description so often appended to charac-’ 
ters of that sort in the dramatis persone of Beaymont! 
and Fletcher's plays, where one constantly meets with - 
Ernulpho, or Bertoldo, or some such Italianised ap- 
pellation, “an old angry gentleman,” ‘The “old angry, 
gentleman” of the fine old dramatists generally keeps 
the promise given in the play-bill. He storms and 
rails during the whole five acts, scolding those the 
most whom he loves the best, making all about him 
uncomfortable, and yet meaning to do right, and firmly 
convinced that he is himself the injured party ; and 
after quarrelling, with cause or without, to the end 
of the piece, makes friends all round at. the conclu- 
sion ;—a sort of person whose good intentions every 
body appreciates, but from whose violence every body 
that can, is sure to run away. 

Now, such men are just eo'cetanaéat-tn“the teal 
work-a-day world as in the old drama; and precisely 
such a man was John Parsons, 

His daughter was exactly the sort of creature that 
such training was calculated to produce ; gentle, timid, 
shrinking, fond of her father, who indeed doated upon 


her, and would have sacrificed his whole substance, 
his right arm, his life, any thing except his will or his 
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to give her a moment’s pleasure ; gratefully 
fond of her father, but yet more afraid than fond, 

The youngest and only surviving child of a large 
family, and brought up without a mother’s care, since 
Mrs Parsons had died in her tines, there was a de- 
licacy and fragility, a slenderness of form and trans- 
parency of complexion, which, added to her gentleness 
and modesty, gave an unexpected elegance to the tin- 
man’s d ter. A soft appealing voice, dove-like 

a smile rather sweet than gay, a constant desire 
to p and a total unconsciousness of her own at- 
tractions, were amongst her chief characteristics. Some 

ns hold the theory that dissimilarity answers best 
fh matrimony, and such persons would have found a 
most satisfactory contrast of appearance, mind, and 
manner, between the fair Harriet and her dashing 
suitor. 

Besides his one great and distinguishing quality of 
assurance and vulgar pretension, which it is difficult to 
describe by any word short of impudence, Mr Joseph 
Hanson was by no means calculated to please the eye 
of a damsel of seventeen, an age at which a man who 
owned to five-and-thirty, and who looked, and most 
Probably was, at least ten years farther advanced on 
the journey of life, would not fail to be set down as a. 
confirmed old bachelor, He had, too, a large mouth 
full of large irregular teeth, a head of hair which bore 
@ great resemblance to a wig, and a suspicion of a 
squint, for it did not quite amount to that most odious 
deformity, which added a sinister expression to his 
countenance. Harriet Parsons could not abide him ; 
and I verily believe that she would have disliked him 
just as much, although a certain Frederick Mallet had 
never been in existence. 

How her father, a Dissenter, a Radical, and a steady 
sober tradesman of the old school, who hated puffs 
and puffery, and finery and fashion, came to be taken 
in by a man opposed to him in religion and politics, in 
action and in speech, was a riddle that puzzled half 
the gossips in Belford. It happened through a mu- 
tual enmity, often (it is not saying much for poor 
human nature) a stronger bond of union than a mutual 
affection, 

Thus it fell out. 

Amongst the reforms carried into effect by the 
Town-Council, whereof John Parsons was a leading 
member, was the establishment of an efficient new 
police, to replace the incapable old watchmen. As far 
as the principle went, the Liberal party were united ; 
but they split upon the rock of detail. It happened that 
2 turnpike, belonging to one of the roads leading into 

Belford, had been moved by order of the commissioners 
half a mile farther from the town—half a mile, indeed, 
beyond the boundaries of the borough ; and although 
there were only three houses, one a beer-shop, and the 
two others small tenements inhabited by labouring 
people, between the site of the old turnpike at the end 
of Prince’s Street, and that of the new at the King’s 
Head Pond, our friend the tinman, who was nothing 
if-not crotchetty, insisted with so much pertinacity 
upon the perambulation of the blue-coated officials ap- 
pointed for that beat being extended along the high- 
voad for the distance aforesaid, that the whole Council 
Were set together by the ears, and the measure had 
very nearly gone by the board in consequence. The 
imminence of the peril saved them, The danger of 
giving a triumph to the Tories, and reinstating the 
ancient Dogberrys of the watch, brought the Reformers 
to their senses—all except the man of tin, who, be- 
coming only more confirmed in his opinion as others 
apposed it, divided the Council six different times, and 
had the gratification of finding himself each time in a 
minority of one. He was about to bring forward the 
question upon a seventh occasion ; when a hint as to 
# vote of censure for wasting the time of the Board 
caused him to secede in a fury from the Council, and 
to quarrel with the whole municipal body, from the 
mayor downwards, 


Now, the mayor, a respectable and intelligent attor- 
ney, heretofore John Parsons’s most intimate friend, 
happened to have been brought publicly and privately 
into collision with Mr Joseph Hanson, who, delighted 
to find an oceasion on whieh he might at once indulge 
his aversion to the civie dignitary, and promote the 
interest of his love-suit, was not content with de- 
nouncing the corporation de vive voix, but wrote three 
— letters to the Belford Courant, in which 

demonstrated that the welfare of the borough de- 
De upon the police parading regularly, by day and 


night, along the high-road to the King’s Head 

nd, and that none but a pettifogging chief magis- 
trate, and an incapable Town-Council, corrupt tools of 
& corrupt administration, could have had the fatuitous 
audacity to cause the policemen to turn at the top of 
Prince's Street, thereby leaving the persons and pro- 
perty of his Majesty's liege subjects unprotected and 
uncared for, &c. &c. &c.; and as the mayor, profes- 
sionally indignant at the epithet pettifogging, threa- 
tened the editor of the Belford Courant me Me Joseph 
Han-on with an action for libel, why, it followed, as 
&@ matter of course, that John Parsons considered the 
haberdusher the only able and honest man in the 
borough, the champion, if not the martyr of his cause, 
and one who deserved every thing that he had to 
bestow, even to the hand and portion of the pretty 


Affairs were in this when one fine morni 
chiet magistrate of entered the 


* Mr Parsons,” said the worthy dignitary, in avery 

concilia tone, “ may be as an with me as 

all but I find from our viear the fellow 
anson 


“Well! it’s a great escape! and we're for eve; 
obliged to you, Mr Mayor. Don’t cry any more, Hay. 
at if ‘rederick was but here, why, in spite of 


applied to him for a licence, and I t 
let you throw away my little friend Harriet, without 
giving warning that a long and bitter repentance 
will follow such an union, There are emergencies in 
which it becomes a duty to throw aside professional 
niceties, and to sacrifice etiquette to the interests of an 
old friendship ; and I tell you, as a prudent man, that 
I know of my own knowledge that this intended son- 
in-law of yours will be arrested before the wedding- 
day.” 
x I'll bail him,” said John Parsons, stoutly. 
_“ He is not worth a farthing,” quoth the chief ma- 


gistrate. 
“JT shall give him ten thousand pounds with my 

daughter,” answered the man of pots and kettles, 

« T doubt if ten thousand pounds will pay his just 

debts,” rejoined the mayor. 

“ Then Fl give him twenty,” responded the tin- 


man. 

* He has failed in five different places within the 
last five years,” persisted the pertinacious adviser, 
“ has run away from his creditors, has taken the be- 
nefit of the act! You would not give your own sweet 
Harriet, the best and prettiest girl in the county, to 
an adventurer, who has been in the Gazette and the 
Insolvent Court, and who is a High-Churchman and 
a Tory to boot? Surely you would not fling away 

our daughter, and your honest earnings, upon a 

ory ?” 

“'T'll tell you what, Mr Mallet, or Mr Mayor, if 
you prefer the sound of your new dignity,” broke out 
John Parsons in a fury, “I shall do what I like with 
my money and my daughter without consulting you. 
Go and dictate to your Town-Council and your police- 
men. Hanson shall have the girl, and your nephew 
shan’t. Go and manage your corporation! For my 
part, I don’t see but the Whigs are as bad as the 
Tories ! —there’s little to choose between them. If 
Hanson is a Conservative and a Churchman, his fore- 
man is a Dissenter and a Radical. He don’t pretend 
to dictate to his elders and wisers; which is more 
than I can say of some who call themselves Reformers. 
And, once for all, I tell you that he shall marry my 
Harriet, and that your nephew shan’t. So now, you 
may arrest him as soon as you like. I’m not to be 
managed here, however you and your tools may 
carry matters at the Town-Hall. An Englishman’s 
house is his castle.” 

“ Well,” said Mr Mallet, “I am going. God 
knows I eame out of old friendship to yourself, and 
sincere affection for the dear girl your daughter. As 
to my nephew, besides that I firmly believe the 
young people like each other, he is as steady a lad as 
ever drew a conveyance, and, with what his father 
has left him, and what I can give him, to say nothing 
of his professional prospects, would be a fit match for 
Harriet, as far as money goes, But if you are deter- 
mined”—— 

“ T am determined,” roared John Parsons: “ before 

next week is out, Joseph Hanson shall be my son-in- 
law. And now, sir, I advise you to go and drill your 
police.” And the tinman retired from behind the 
compter into the interior of his dwelling (for this 
colloquy had taken place in the shop), banging the 
door behind him with a violence that really shook the 
house. 
“ Poor pretty Harriet!” thought the compassionate 
chief magistrate, and poor Frederick too! The end 
of next week! This is only Monday—something may 
turn up in that time—we must make inquiries. I 
had feared that it would be earlier. My old tetchy 
friend here is just the man to have arranged the mar- 
riage one day, and had the ceremony performed the 
next. We must look about us.” And full of such 
cogitations, the mayor returned to his habitation, 

On the Thursday week after this conversation, a 
coach drew up about eight o’clock in the morning at 
the gate of St Anne’s churchyard, and Mr Joseph 
Hanson, in all the gloss of bridal finery, newly clad 
from top to toe, smiling and smirking at every instant, 
jumped down, followed by John Parsons, and pre- 
pared to hand out his reluctant bride-elect, when Mr 
Mallet, with a showy-looking middle-aged woman 
hanging upon his arm, accosted our friend the tinman. 

“ Stop !” cried the mayor. 

“ What for ?” inquired John Parsons; “ if it’s a 
debt, I’ve already told you that I'll be bis bail.” 

“Tt is a debt,” responded the chief magistrate, 
and one that luckily he must pay, and not you. 
Three years ago he married this lady at Liverpool. 
We have the certificate and all the documents,” 

* Yes, sir,” added the injured fair one, “ and I find 
that he has another wife in Dublin, and a third at 
Manchester. I have heard, too, that he ran away 
with a young lady to Scotland; but that don’t count, 
as he was under yy 

“Four wives!” exclaimed John Parsons, as- 
tounded; “ why, the man is an absolute Turk! But 
the thing’s impossible. Come and answer for yourself, 
Joseph Hanson.” 

And the tinman turned to look for his intended son- 
in-law, but, frightened at the sight of the fair claimant 
of his hand and person, the bridegroom had absconded, 
and John Parsons and the mayor had nothing for it 
but to rejoin the pretty Harriet, smiling through her 
tears, as she sat with her bride-maiden in the 


at the gate, 


P . But a week hence will do a 
well ; and I am beginning to be of Harriet’s mind, tha 
even if he had not had these three or four wives, we 
should be well off to be fairly rid of Mr Joseph Han. 
son, the puffing haberdasher.” 


SONG-BIRDS. 
In a former number we gave a brief description o; 
the habits and attractions of the more common song. 
sters of Britain—of the finch-tribe, the linnet, and the 
canary, which last may now be termed a native of the 
country, though as yet the little warbler breeds on) 
in an artificial state, The subject, however, would he 
incomplete, were we to pass by without a similar notig 
the nightingale, the starling, and other feathered yo, 
calists, more celebrated for their powers even thay 
those formerly described. 

The darling of the poets, the nightin 


merits 


our first attention. Being found only in the souther; Im dice,” 
parts of England, and even there only from April tij the ne 
September, in which latter month it wings its way a soul 
to warmer climes, the appearance of the nightingale study 
is familiar to very few in our island. The body of the very i 
bird is about six inches long, the upper part being of i says t 
a rusty brown, tinged with olive, and the under party 0} 
of a pale ash colour, nearly approaching to white, I, ich 
the beginning of May the nightingale prepares tomake J hymn 
its nest, which it builds with leaves, straw, and mos, trills 
As if aware that “ its wood-notes wild” would make may § 
its nest an object of eager research, this most famous J mock 
minstrel is especially careful in the selection of a seeret r 
spot for its dwelling. At the extremity of branchay ist 
overhanging a pool, or at the bottom of the thickes be as: 
bushes, the nest is placed, and is rarely discovered evea ornit! 
by the prying eyes of schoolboys. This is not tobe mock 
regretted ; for the proud-hearted bird cannot brook far a: 
confinement, and in a cage its song loses half its charms, with 
Four or five eggs are laid by the nightingale, and Nigh 
seldom comet in so 
maturity. credi 
As its name in our language implies, this bird isa Th 
singer of the night, beginning its song in the evening, mals, 
and generally continuing, with little intermission, til the ¥ 
the dawning of the following day. In point of bril pipe, 
liancy and delicacy of execution, the music of the the 1 
nightingale is held to have no parallel among the pert 
melodies of the woods. Indeed, so exquisitely finished be be 
is the song, that some have regarded it as in this re gan | 
spect faulty, from the laboured and artificial character pouc 
thrown over it. The notes are mellow and varied, bein; 
and have, in the opinion of the majority of naturalists simp 
and poets, a cast of touching melancholy, All the an finge 
cient poets, at least, entertained this belief, and they infin 
fabled accordingly that a lady, sad not without cause, whic 
was converted by the pitying gods into a bird, which anim 
weeps over its sorrows everlastingly. This bird wa J of t! 
the nightingale, and modern = still apply to the J and 
sylvan minstrel the term of Philomel, derived fron J form 
that lady’s name. tern 
After having held undisputed possession, for ages, a J thes 
the throne of song, the nightingale has in recent BR pect 
times found a rival, and, in the eyes of many natu i S 
ralists, a superior, in the mocking-thrush of the New the 
World. It is only in the quality of their native notes _ 
that these vocalists will justly bear a comparison ; im a 
other respects, the powers of the mocking-bird far vari 
transcend those of its rival, as the following descrip. nun 
tion by Wilson will suffice to show :— The plumage ene 
of the mocking-bird, though none of the homeliest, and 


has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it, and, had he no- 
thing else to recommend him, would scarcely entitle 
him to notice; but his figure is well proportioned, and 
even handsome. The ease, elegance, and rapidity of 
his movements, the animation of his eye, and the in 
telligence he displays in listening and laying up lessons 
from almost every species of the feathered creation 
within his hearing, are really surprising, and mark 
the peculiarity of Tis genius. To these qualities we 
may add that of a voice, full, strong, and musical, 
and capable of almost every modulation, from the clear 
mellow tones of the wood-thrush, to the savage scream 
of the bald eagle. In measure and accent he faith- 
fully copies his originals ; in force and sweetness of 
expression he greatly improves upon them. In his 
native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush o 
half-grown tree, in the dawn of the dewy morning, 
while the woods are already vocal with a multitude of 
warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over 
every competitor.” The bird’s native notes are 

and full, and varied seemingly beyond all limits ; but 
such is his fondness and power of imitating other 
songsters, that, “ while he is exerting himself (con- 
tinues Wilson), a bystander destitute of sight would 
suppose that the whole feathered tribe had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to produce 
his utmost effect, so perfect are his imitations. He 
many times deceives sportsman, and sends him i@ 
search of birds that are not within miles of him, but 
whose notes he exactly imitates : even birds themselves 
are frequently imposed on by this admirable mimic, 
and are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates; 
or dive with precipitation into the depths of thickets, 
at the scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow 
hawk.” In confinement, the mocking-bird shows the 
variety of his powers still more forcibly. He barks 
like a dog, or brings that animal to him by imitating 


the master’s whistle ; he crows like a cock, and eackleg 
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like 8 squeaking like a hurt chicken, 


he mews like a 


mesticated state, during the solemn stillness of night, 


as the moon rises in silent majesty, he begins 
htful solo, and serenades us the live-long night 
of his vocal powers, making the 
ring with his inimitable melody.” 
Though Wilson gives the palm to the mocking-bird 


over all other songsters, many naturalists of Euro 
have stood up firmly for the old supremacy of 
nightingale, upon grounds, that, as the 


gong of the American bird is, its native notes are in- 
ferior in softness, delicacy, and plaintive tenderness, 
to those of its rival. The opinion of the ingenuous, 
as well as ingenious, Audubon, may, we conceive, be 
depended upon, as the conscientious conclusion of one 
well acquainted with both birds. “ Without preju- 
dice,” says - “T have no hesitation in pronouncing 
the notes of the European Philomel equal to those of 
@ soubrette (untaught girl) of taste, which, could she 
study under a Mozart, might perhaps in time become 
very interesting in her way ; but to compare her es- 
says to the finished talent of the mocking-bird, is, in 
opinion, quite absurd.” Upon the same principle 
which led Burns to exclaim, in reference to the simple 
hymns of his country, “‘ Compared with these, Italian 
trills are tame !” the chaste song of the nightingale 
may seem to many more agreeable than that of the 
mocking-bird with all its range and variety; but with 
rd to the comparative skill and talents of the vo- 
ists, we believe, with Audubon, that the palm must 
be assigned to the songster of America, The same 
ornithologist remarks, that although he has heard of 
mocking-birds carrying their powers of imitation so 
far as to mimic the human voice, he has never met 
with any instance of the display of this faculty. 
Nightingales are also said to have shown this faculty 
in some instances, but the accounts are generally dis- 
credited. 

The vocal powers of birds, as indeed of all ani- 
mals, depend on certain parts, or organs, situated in 
the windpipe. In birds, the upper part of the wind- 
pipe, termed the larynz, is divided into two sections, 
the under one named the gloitis inferior, and the up- 
per the glottis superior. The use of these parts will 
be best understood by comparing the whole vocal or- 
gan to a bag-pipe, in which the ‘lungs constitute the 
pouch, or bag, and supply the wind ; the lower glottis 
being the reed or mouthpiece which produces the 
simple sound, and the upper glottis representing the 
finger-holes which modify the simple sound into an 
infinite variety of notes. The epiglotlis, or valve 
which closes the top of the windpipe in man and other 
animals, is wanting in birds, These organs or parts 
of the windpipe, which bear the name of the upper 
and lower glottis, are dilatations, or cavities, partly 
formed of bone, and clothed both internally and ex- 
ternally with strong muscles. In the best singing-birds 
these muscles are in greatest strength, as might be ex- 
pected, since it is upon the tension, and the variations 
in shape, produced by these, that the vibrations in 
the larynx depend. “‘ The larynx of the nightingale,” 
says Father Kircher, “is extremely fibrous and mus- 

r. We therefore conclude that all the power and 
variety of the bird's notes are produced from the in- 
numerable fibres by which the glottis is either tight- 
ened or relaxed, projected forwards or drawn inwards, 
and bent in every direction.” The structure of the 
larynx of the mocking-bird is also remarkably mus- 
cular, In both birds the windpipe is very wide in 
Proportion to their size, which gives to their notes a 
soft and mellow tone. 

Having thus noticed the structure of the vocal or- 
gans in birds, we may, before concluding, allude 
briefly to the natural purposes for which the endow- 
ment of voice or song apparently was conferred on 
them. Most naturalists are inclined to admit that 
the voice or song of every bird has an intelligible 
meaning to another of the same species ; or, at least, 
that the call to a mate, the invitation to unite when 
dispersed, the moan of danger, the cry of alarm, the 
Notice of food, &c., are expressed by each species in 
distinct and definite sounds, intelligible to all belong 
ing to the same tribe with the utterer. Every one 
who has paid the slightest attention to domestic birds, 
will admit that they have separate cries for every im- 
Portant occasion. So is it with wild birds. A sea- 
mew “skreighs” frequently, without attracting notice 
from other sea-mews, but, on discovering a sandbank 
— fishing, it utters a peculiar note, which speedily 

numbers of its own species to the spot. The 
same cry is heard by the heron, but makes no impres- 
Sion; a proof that each species has a separate language. 

The mocking-bird and nightingale tribes, doubtless, 
have a of this kind; but 
attentive observation of their habits would lead us to 
believe that they use their vocal powers frequently 

rom pure love of the employment. ‘The mocking- 
bird (says Wilson), during theexhibition of his powers, 
alone and in confinement, spreads his wings, 
€xpands his tail, and throws himself around the cage 
in all the ecstacy of enthusiasm, seeming not only to 
sing, but to dance, keeping time to the measure of his 


Own music,” 
A story of a contention between a nightingale and 


a musician was a favourite with the elder poets of 
England, several of whom have given versions of it, 
but none comparable, for harmony and grace, with 
that presented in the play of “the Lover’s Melancholy,” 
by Ford. As this is one of the finest pieces of poetry 4 
in our language, and by no means generally known, 
we shall here introduce it :— , 
(Menaphon and Amethus.) 
Men. Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 

‘Which poets of an elder time have feign’d 

To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 

Desire of visiting that paradise. 

To Thessaly I came; and living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions, 

Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

I day by day frequented silent groves, 

And solitary walks. One morning early 

This accident encounter’d me: I heard 

‘The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 

That art [and] nature ever were at strife in. 

Amet. I cannot yet conceive what you infer 


you. 
A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed, entranced my soul: As I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seem’d, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wond’ring at what they heard. I wonder'd too. 
Amet. And so do 1; good! on— 
Men. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own ; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to: for a voice, and for a sound, 
Amethns, "tis much easier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

Amet. How did the rivals part ? 

Men. You term them rightly ; 

For they were rivals, and their mistress, harmony.— 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 

‘Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice: 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swifily, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

Amet. Now for the bird. 

Men. The bird, ordain’d to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds: which, when her warbling throat 
Fail'd in, for grief, down dropp’d she on his lute, 
And brake her heart! It was the quaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears ; 

That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him. 

Amet. I believe thee. 

Men. He look’d upon the trophies of his art, 
Then sigh’d, then wiped his cyes, then sigh’d and cried: 
** Alas, poor creature ! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it : 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end :” and in that sorrow, 

As he was pashing* it against a tree, 

I suddenly stept in. 

Amet. Thou hast discours’d 
A truth of mirth and pity. 


CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 

Arter the death of Peter I., or Great, of Russia, 
which occurred in 1725, that extensive empire was for 
a considerable period distracted by the claims of his 
successors to the throne, there being no settled con- 
stitution defining the rights of the respective branches 
of the royal family, and no law to enforce the consti- 
tution, supposing it had existed. First the widow, 
then the grandson of the great Peter, held the impe- 
rial sceptre for five years, when his race was pro- 
scribed, and Anne, daughter of Ivan IiI., elder brother 
of Peter, became autocratrix of all the Russias for ten 
years. Her infant grand-nephew, Ivan IV., succeeded 
in 1740, but in a few months himself, his father, mo- 
ther, brothers, and sisters, were all immured in dun- 
geons, and Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, 
brought back the succession to the youngest branch 
of the house of Romanov. Elizabeth, a powerful and 
vicious woman, reigned till her death in 1762, leaving 
a son, Peter, as her successor. 

Peter III., as this personage was entitled, had been 
for several years married to a lady the daughter of a 
petty German prince. The bride had been previously 
called Sophia Augusta, but on marrying Peter she 
took the name of Catherine. At the death of Eliza- 
beth, this pair had a son, Paul, whom many expected 
would have been preferred as a successor instead of 
his father. Peter III. has been represented as a weak 
man, but apparently only with the view of raising a 
prejudice against him. Not being a tyrant or a san- 
guinary warrior, but a lover of peace and an admirer 
of the reforms and arrangements of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, it was easy to represent him as a 
fool. One of his first acts was more well-intentioned 
than judicious: he issued an imperial ukase or law, 
by which the vast possessions of the church were 
seized and distributed among the different bodies of 
the clergy, upon a more moderate and equitable scale. 
This proceeding cost him his throne and his life. A 
powerful combination of parties took place, with the 


* That is, dashing. 


design to strip him of his authority, and to place his 
wife Catheriue in his stead. At length, on a certain 
day, the conspiracy came to a head, and measures had 
been so well taken, that Catherine met with universal 
proffers of service. She addressed the soldiers, telli 
them “that the Czar had intended to put her to death 
that very night, together with her son; and havi 
no other means of escaping death, she had resol 

to put herself into their hands.” All swore to die in 
her defence. She was escorted to the church of Kasan, 
where the Archbishop of Novgorod consecrated her 
Empress of all the Russias, under the name of Cathe- 
rine II. In the course of the day she was absolute 
mistress of St Petersburg, and of all the forces it con- 
tained. 

Peter III. was unable to make any resistance to his 
ambitious wife. Upon receiving the news of the re- 
volution, he attempted to fly to Cronstadt and gain the 
fleet, but that fortress was already secured, and he was 
denied admittance. He returned to Oranieubaum, 
and on the approach of the empress with her army, 
was induced to surrender himself, upon a promise 
of being sent to Holstein in safety. He was carried 
to Peterhoff, where the insults and execrations of 
the soldiers met him on every side. Being carried 
into a room, he was violently stripped, and left for 
some time.standing on his bare feet with only a shirt 
on, He was afterwards favoured with an old morn- 
ing-gown, and in this state Count Panin waited upon 
him with an act of renunciation, in which he was made 
to bear ignominious testimony to the incapacity which 
had marked his short reign. This was signed on the 
29th of June 1762, six months after his accession. 
That same evening he was conveyed to Ropscha, a 
small palace about twelve miles from Peterhoff. Here 
the wretched Czar in some — recovered his spi- 
rits, under the idea that he would be immediately sent 
to his native duchy of Holstein, 
In Russia there is but one step from the throne to 
the dungeon or the cord of the assassin. Alexius 
Orloff and a party of officers, favourites of the em- 
press, arrived at | ot ay and, with every circum- 
stance of barbarity suited to such ferocious minds, 
strangled the deposed monarch. 

Thus, by the murder of her husband, was Catherine 
raised to the Russian throne, a stranger, a foreigner, 
without a vestige of right or title save that of force. 
But detestable as were the means by which she gained 
the sceptre, it is nevertheless undoubted that she after- 
wards displayed an admirable capacity for ruling, and 
that her —_ was brilliant, and fortunate for her new 
country. In her earliest intercourse with foreign nations, 
she assumed a haughtiness and superiority, which her 
vast power and uninterrupted good fortune permitted her 
ever after to maintain. The peace Peter III. had made 
with Prussia she confirmed, but it was in such a manner 
that she seemed to pardon the transgressions of Frederick 
rather than to negociate with an equal. But Poland was 
the country where she made her will most imperious! 
felt. The death of Augustus IIL, king of Poland, in 176 
left that throne vacant. The diet was summoned to elect 
a monarch, but its decision was not intended by Cathe- 
rine to be free. Her armies marched to Warsaw, and 
her ambassador ordered the diet to elect Poniatossky, 
who had been favourably known to the empress when 
she was grand-duchess. Ko person could be more dis- 
tasteful to the Poles, since his birth was far beneath that of 
many of the nobility. A remonstrance was made to Cathe- 


Vain expectation ! 


rine, that Stanislaus Poniatossky was unfitted for the 


throne of Poland, since his dfather had been inten- 
dant of a little estate belonging to the Princes Lubomir- 
sky. “Though he had been so himself,” replied she, “I 
would have him to be king, and king he shall be!” The 
Poles found it expedient to submit to so truly autocratic 
a declaration, and her choice was confirmed. 

But in spite of the impression her government made 
abroad, she felt her throne insecure at home. The 
of the soldiers against Peter was ap by his de- 
thronement, but his assassination excited the sympathy 
not only of their rough hearts, but of the whole popula- 
tion. e clergy became even more exasperated against 
Catherine than they had been against Peter; for, now that 
her purpose of exciting odium against the late Czar, on 
account of the ee pe of church property, was served, 
she knew too well that the measure was of advantage to 
the empire to rescind the regulation. She answered the 
clergy with a rare assurance, that respect for her late hus- 
band prevented her fromaltering his acts. The Archbishop 
of Novgorod retired from court with precipitation, and an 
universal ferment arose in the minds of the people. The 
eyes of many were at this time cast upon the unfortunate 
Ivan, who, since he was saluted emperor in the cradle, 
had been kept a close prisoner in a dungeon of the Castle 
of Schliisselburg. It was well known that Peter had vi- 
sited him, and had entertained serious thoughts of declar- 
ing him his successor, to the prejudice of his son. He 
thus became the object of jealousy to the imperial court, 
and it was sufficient to seal his fate. The circumstances 
of his murder are enveloped in mystery ; but on the even- 
ing of the 15th July 1764, a commotion was excited at 
his prison door, and whilst he was flattering himself that 
some change for the better was at hand, he was hewed 
down by the two officers on guard in his dungeon, to pre- 
vent him, as was asserted, from being me the insur- 
-_ Thus another emperor was sacrificed to the am- 

ition of Catherine, and she nowseemed secure from every * 

internal shock. But at this period of her life direful f 
ings of remorse haunted her, and so restless was her 
at times, that she forsook her bed, and even her 
in the middle of the night, and attempted to fly from her 
own thou 

From the terrors of a guilty conscience she sought re- 
fuge in labours, which, if they had ori 
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degraded serfs, gave rise to fierce objections, and was sub- 
th ro Although some of her instructions 

aid not ea. laws, the spirit of the whole was excel- 

Whilst despotic and autocratic 

no law but that which is founded on 

justice, her great purpose and design being to form a 
solid, and not an arbitrary, legislation. In this respect 
her views were of the most enlarged and enlightened 
nature ; and though she drew largely from Montes- 
quieu as to the fundamental principles which should 
regulate wise laws, it by no means detracts from her fame 


wer, 


that she had the ity to render the ions of 
the are for the purposes of the practical 


‘o education amongst her illiterate and barbarous sub- 
she was from the commencement of her reign the 
decided friend. Although Peter the Great had stimulated 
the Russian empire into a —— greatness, the na- 
tion, with the great body of the nobles, still retained its 
1 fierceness and brutality. As is usual amongst an 
ignorant population, crimes prevailed to a great extent, 
and Catherine was soon convinced that the mere terror 
of punishment is insufficient to restrain vicious inclina- 
tions. She acknowledged that the only means of dimi- 
nishing the number of criminals was to disseminate 
instruction, effectually to establish the principles of sound 
morality, and to honour those who put them in practice. 
While legislators have been for ever multiplying laws 
against vice, they have been too negligent of making insti- 
tutions in favour of virtue. This error she was determined 
to avoid; and not only by the brilliant rewards she be- 
stowed on merit and learning, whether native or foreign, 
but also by her academical institutions, her scientific ex- 
peditions, and her own contributions to literature, she 
gave so powerful a support to mental cultivation in Rus- 
sia, that the country may be said to date its general civi- 
Kisation from her accession. 
But her labours for the internal improvement of her 
vast territories did not interfere with her plans for their 
et further extension. A war with Turkey broke out in 
768, in the prosecution of which the empress reaped in- 
finite advantages. 

Previous to the termination of the Turkish war, that 
flagrant and-diabolical act, the partition of Poland, had 
taken place. In the perpetration of this enormous rob- 
bery, Catherine was the chief participator ; and though 
she was equally guilty with her associates, Joseph II. 
and Frederick IL, she certainly deserves some credit 
for the humane treatment she vouchsafed to her new 
subjects, when the atrocious conduct of the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna is considered. To such of the wretched 
Poles as were comprised in her division of the spoil, 
she permitted three months to realise their property, if 
they declined the benefits of her government ; whereas 
the other partitioning powers did not allow even so mi- 
serable a privilege, but confiscated the goods of all who 
hesitated for an instant to take the commanded oath of 
allegiance. 

From the termination of the war with the Turks in 
1774, until its recommencement in 1787, the time of 
Catherine was sufficiently occupied in completing the in- 
ternal regulations of her states, in strengthening her 
influence amongst other powers, and maturing her plans 
for the entire subversion of the Turkish empire. The 
new favourite whom she had raised to dignity and 
wealth, the celebrated Prince Potemkin, kept her mind 
incessantly bent on this grand enterprise. She formed 
a close alliance with Austria, that power agreeing to at- 
tack the Turks simultaneously with herself, whenever 
she was ready to strike the blow. Her triumphal pro- 
cession from St Petersburg to Kerson, where she met the 
Emperor of Germany, and her solemn assumption of the 
sovereignty of the Crimea, aroused the suspicions and 
indignation of the Sublime Porte, and, agreeably to the 
expectations of Catherine, it declared war against her. 
Nothing could exceed the joy with which she and her 
people entered on this war, the alinost avowed purpose 
of which was to drive the Turks from Europe, and to 
found for her second grandson, Constantine, a new Greek 
empire at Constantinople. We need not enter into the 
history of the war which followed. It was successful on 
every side. The crowning victory was the carrying Is- 
mail by assault, under Suvaroff, when 30,000 persons are 
estimated to have been butchered by that general and 
his barbarians. Notwithstanding these victories, Ca- 
therine was for once in her life desirous of being at peace 
with the Turks, the French revolution having excited ap- 
er in her, in common with the other sovereigns of 

A treaty was signed between the powers on the 
9th January 1792, at Jassy, by which Russia gained little 
beyond a pecuniary indemnification of twelve millions 
of piastres, which the empress had the extraordinary 
generosity to forego. In the course of this sangui 
war, the Austrians are estimated to have lost 130, 
soldiers, Russia 200,000, and Turkey 330,000. 

If the reputation of Catherine suffered for such acts 
of unbridled ambition in the eyes of the rest of the world, 
in those of her own people # crowned with 

. The Russians were fond of repeating that all 
sprung from the empress herself. Though she had fa- 
vourites, ministers and generals, yet she was herself the 
effective ruler in every branch of government. In some 
respects she lived very simply and methodically, but her 
private pe were devoted to the foulest vices. 

All the 
length suddenly arrested. On the 17th November 1796, 
Catherine breathed her last, after an illness of only a 
few honrs, in the sixty-eighth year of her age, and thirty- 
fifth of her reign. In Russia, where the bencfits of her 
improvements were observable, she left behind her a 
‘name which was almost adore] by the people; bat when 


yjects of this powerful sovereign were at. 


her conduct through life is examined by the historian and 
moralist, she is justly ranked among the most worthless 
and criminal of her species. Her private behaviour was 
licentious and loathsome to the last degree of vileness. 
She was the cool murderess of her husband, and of his 
cousin Ivan! She was the despoiler of nations, and the 
slayer of millions of her fellow-creatures. Since the days 
of Timour Beg, Europe and Asia had not witnessed the 
atrocities of such a monster. Her character may be 
summed up in a few words—She was the greatest female 
criminal whose life is recorded in the page of history. 

She was succeeded on the throne by Paul I., whose va- 
garies we shall afterwards make the subject of an article. 


THOUGHTS ON COMMONPLACE SUBJECTS. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
Some writers have observed that there is a strong 
analogy betwixt the character of the English people 
and their language. As a people, the English are ex- 
pert and sagacious managers, and their language is so 
constructed that it does not hamper them, As far as 
sentiment is concerned, the French tongue excels the 
English; but as the English are not a sentimental but 
a working people, they care little for refinement of 
terms ; they prefer a plain spoken, come-to-the-point 
language, with which they can tell their mind in the 
twinkling of an eye. he trick of the English 
tongue, that which adapts it to a working people, 
consists in the placing of the adjective before the 
substantive. This little point alone gives it an im- 
mense power, and causes a considerable saving of 
words, which, by causing a saving of time, is every 
thing to an Englishman, Just, for instance, see 
what a cleverness there is in saying the words steam- 
boat; an idea is crammed into a single compound 
word ; and as if even that word were too-long—cost 
too much time to write or speak—behold it abridged 
into the still more smart expression, steamer. The 
French can never match this, because they place their 
substantives before their adjectives, and must there- 
fore use asmall intervening word. Thus, they call a 
steam-boat a batteau a vapeur, or boat with vapour ; 
and a railroad chemin de fer, that is, a road of iron. 
It is clear that the English would never have time to 
speak in this roundabout way. Observe how tedious is 
the following expression :—‘ La fabrication des draps 
en Belge.” We can give this in half the time— 
“The Belgian Cloth Manufacture.” Such is the 
clumsiness of these modes of expression, that we anti- 
cipate that the French will in time adopt a number of 
English phrases into their language. They have in- 
deed begun to do so. While we were at Paris, a few 
years ago, we remarked, that, in some of the adver- 
tisements stuck on the walls, they used the clipped 
phrase stem-Lot; though it is possible this was done 
partly with the view of catching the eye of the Eng- 
lish stranger. 
A WORD UPON THE HIGHLAND POOR. 

There has been a good deal said lately regarding 
the destitute condition of the Scottish Highlanders. 
It seems that mary thousands of them have for some 
time been in a state of almost perfect starvation. 
Means have very properly been taken to meliorate this 
dreadful state of suffering, by the contributions of the 
charitably disposed. But the administration of alms is 
at the best a miserable mode of relief, and the benefits 
which arise from it are only temporary. The crust that 
is given is soon eaten—and what next ? It is obvious 
that quite a different plan must be pursued to eradi- 
cate or permanently meliorate the evil. Every writer 
has given his nostrum on the subject. One recom- 
mends a poor law to compel the landed proprietors to 
support the starving population; and another hints 
at emigration to America. We beg to give our opinion. 
In the multitude of counsel there is safety. 

When we are told that there are a hundred thou- 
sand people, less or more, starving in wretched mud 
hovels on the barren sea-shores of the Highlands and 
Islands, we naturally put the question—what business 
have these people there? Why, we ask, are a hun- 
dred thousand human beings quartered in such a 
sterile, hopeless locality? Perhaps we may be told 
that they have been born and bred there. But that 
is no answer. Men are not vegetables: they have the 
power of locomotion: they have been designed to 
spread abroad over the earth, and not grow to it like 
plants. In this, as in thousands of similar instances, 
the unhappy love of place—a prepossession for a par- 
ticular locality, is the grand obstacle to social advance- 
ment, At the present moment, the person who writes 
this has been unsuccessfully striving for weeks to 
procure a particular class of workmen, to whom at least 
a guinea a-week of wages per man has been offered. 
The men are not to be had—or those who apply are 
drunkards, and are therefore unfit for regular em- 
ployment, Other individuals known to the writer are 
similarly cireumstanced. Advertising is of no use; 
neither men nor boys are to be obtained. The same 
want of hands prevails in different large towns and par- 
ticular districts of Great Britain. Now, it appears to 
us a most remarkable circumstance, that at some places 
there should be so much work that it cannot be exe- 
cuted, and at other places there should be a vast num- 
ber of persons destitute of employment, and almost 
starving. The surprising thing is, that the people 
who have no work and no food, do not remove to the 
places where both work and food are to be procured 
in plenty, at least where their children would have 
an opportunity of rising above the condition of paupers. 


duces this state of things. Many families will rather 
starve than remove a distance of twenty miles—some. 
i rather than go over a hill to the next town, 
where comfort predominates. The excuse that 

are uncertain of getting employment, is always ready, 
in these cases. The truth is, they are averse to the 
trouble of removing, or of forming new habits. Hence, 
the curious fact in statistics, that, although hand. 
loom weaving was finished as a profession twenty 
years since, still numbers of young men continue t 
enter it. They voluntarily embrace a line of li 
which yields them only about a shilling a-day, rather 
than leave the place of their birth to enter other pro. 
fessions which would yield them three shillings a-day, 
Such is human nature. 

It has always appeared to us that, in regard to the 
Scottish Highlanders, we are too much under the ip. 
fluence of feeling, and too little under that of reason, 
The romantic circumstances of the people in former 
and even in present times, seem to unfit us for forming 
cool judgments respecting what is best for their inte. 
rests. In a late number of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, the inhabitants of large tracts are described 
as to the last degree poor and miserable, and to the 
last degree (with few exceptions) pious and contented, 
We have there the most incontestible evidence that a 
large population clings to a country in which there is 
no use for their services (being now chiefly devoted t 
pasture), and which refuses them, even in ordinary 
seasons, a proper sustenance ; being, in fact, ignorant 
of any thing better, and perhaps unable of themselves 
to accomplish a removal, Surely a part of the machi- 
nery now at work for educating this forlorn people 
might be well employed in enlightening them as to the 
absurdity of their growing up to idleness and misery 
on their native soil, when they might do better else. 
where. We would also press upon the attention of 
persons in authority, the propriety of forming some 
regular system for the gradual removal, under humane 
regulations, of the Highlanders to the great seats of 
industry. In the hands of a few active committees, 
com of persons engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits, the process would neither be difficult nor tedious. 


THE TWO BLIND FIDDLERS. 
Wiis Honce was a quiet, inoffensive man, moving 
in a very humble walk of life, which he filled with great 
credit to himself, and with great satisfaction to every 
body else. His calling was not, perhaps, a very digni- 
fied, but it was at least a very honest one. Willie was 
by profession an itinerant fiddler. He had the misfor- 
tune at an early age to lose his eye-sight by the small. 
pox ; and as this calamity, aggravated as it was by po- 
verty, precluded him from competing with the world in 
any of its more ordinary occupations, he turned his at- 
tention to music, asa means of earning a livelihood ; and 
he could not, perhaps, even although he had had his 
eye-sight, have made a better choice, or one better 
suited to his genius; for he possessed a natural talent 
for the musical art, had a correct ear, and an excellent 


taste. 

Thus qualified .by nature for the profession which 
necessity had compelled him to adopt, Willie made 
rapid progress in the art of handling the bow, and 
soon became an expert and skilful fiddler. Having 
attained such a degree of proficiency as he thought 
might warrant him in making a public appearance, 
Willie, one evening, fiddle in hand, sought a quiet, 
retired street, where he believed he should not be 
known, and there made his debut. It was a success 
ful one. He bagged a brace of sixpences, six brace of 
penny-pieces, and somewhere about a score of half- 
pence. Willie went home rejoicing; and enthusiast 
as he was in his profession, he thought the music of 
the clink in his pocket that night far surpassed the 
finest tones of his fiddle. From this hour, Willie be- 
came a regular public performer, and soon after, 3 
well-known and much admired public character. Be- 
sides his street practice, Willie enjoyed a fair share of 
private employment. He was very frequently engaged 
for weddings, balls, and other festive meetings, in the 
environs of Edinburgh; and it was on one of these 
occasions that Willie became acquainted with Jamie 
Dowie, a brother in trade and in misfortune ; Jamie 
being also blind, and a fiddler. 

The acquaintance of these two worthies first began 
by Willie borrowing Jamie’s rosin, which was given 
with a frankness and cordiality that at once wor 
Willie’s heart. Their intimacy, thus begun, soon 
ripened into a sincere and ardent friendship. They 
became inseparable companions, and finally went inw 
a partnership, playing together in the streets, and 
dividing the benevolence of the public between them. 
Their fiddles were not more in unison than were the 
sentiments and dispositions of the fiddlers, In all 
respects, the harmony between them was perfect, and 
was most pleasant to behold. If Willie got an invir 
tation in his professional capacity to a merry-making, 
he was sure, if the thing was at all practicable, to lug i" 
Jamie along with him; and Jamie, when he happened 
to be the person who was preferred, did the same kind 
office by Willie. In short, no friendship between tw? 
mortal men could be more disinterested or more 10- 
tense. There was no rivalry, no feeling of jealousy, be 
tween them. Willie rejoiced at Jamie’s jobs, and Jamie 
felt no less happiness in Willie’s. They assisted each 
other, too, with the greatest readiness and cordiality, 
on occasions when remuneration for one only was 
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lowed, without fee or reward the stray tum- 
blers of porter, or half tumblers of toddy, that were 
from time to time handed up to them, by way of in- 
creasing the energies of their elbows. It is true that 
on such occasions as those alluded to, the employed 
party invariably offered the other the half of his earn- 
ings ; but equally true is it, that this offer was never 


‘or many years this most exemp friendship 
uaeon Willie Hodge and Jamie Dowie continued 
with unabated fervour; nor, during all that time, 
had there ever been the slightest difference even of 
the most tempo nature between them. No quarrel, 
not an angry word. Some people thought it was too 
good to last ; but those who thought so, knew nothing 
of the intensity of their feelings—knew nothing of the 
more than brotherly love that existed between the 
two blind fiddlers, and the test of years should have 
satisfied them of the groundlessness of their fears. 
The occurrence must have been an extraordinary one 
indeed, that could have divided two such fond hearts. 
Certes, however, such an occurrence might present 


itself. 

Although the street and the dancing-room were the 
chief marts to which Willie and Jamie brought their 
music, yet they did not always confine themselves to 
these fields of operation. They were both 
of an adventurous and enterprising spirit, and given 
to occasional speculations in steam and track boat 
excursions, when they sometimes picked up something 
considerable; but, as Willie often said, “it was just 
a lottery, and couldna be depended on. I hae seen 
us,” he would add, when speaking confidentially to 
afriend, “* play frae Port Hopetoun to Lock 16 with- 
out turnin’ a penny, and at anither time I’ve seen 
us bag half-a-croon before we got to Ratho.” This 
state of the case, Jamie, when present, always corro- 
borated. Both Jamie and Willie, therefore, gave a 
decided preference, on the whole, to the regular, steady 
business of the street, where the average of their 
earnings was at once pretty regular, and fair in amount, 

One little trait, amongst many, in the friendship of 
the two fiddlers, was their occasionally retiring after the 
labours of the evening, and taking a social gill together. 
No more, however—not a drop; and even this only 
on occasions of unwonted success. 

We have said that there were those who doubted 
the uninterrupted duration of Willie’s and Jamie's 
love, but we at the same time remarked, as the reader 
will recollect, that these persons had no good grounds 
to go upon for any such insinuation. We also ad- 
mitted, however, that it was certainly quite possible 
that something might occur to disturb the harmony 
between them, perfect and long-continued as it had 
been. In truth, such a circumstance, sorry are we 
to say it, did occur, The demon of mischief, envious 
of their felicity, resolved to mar it, but, using no super- 
natural agency, he set about effecting his diabolical 
purpose by mere human agency. We will explain. 

One night, as Willie and Jamie were performing 
together in a certain quiet street in the city, a person 
dressed like a gentleman, and in other respects, to all 
appearance, really such, came up to them, and after 
listening for a short time with evident satisfaction to 
their music, which was indeed very agreeable to hear, 
he requested them to play a particular air. They 
complied. The stranger bespoke another and another; 
and when a had played somewhere about half a 
dozen tunes, he plunged his hand into his pocket, 
making a jingling noise with the silver it contained. 
Then withdrawing his hand—“ You play uncommonly 
well, my good fellows,” he said, in a loud and kindly 
tone of voice; “‘there’s half a crown for you.” Inthe 
same instant both Willie’s and Jamie’s hands were at 
their hats in grateful and respectful acknowledgement 
of the generous donation. Nothing further passed at 
themoment. The donor departed, and the musicians 
resumed their occupation. 

_It is not known whether it was by accident or de- 
sign—whether it was the natural emanation of a happy 
frame of mind, or proceeded from a sense of appro- 
priateness; but the first tune Willie and his colleague 
played after the annunciation of “ there’s half a croon 
for you,” was “ Money in both Pockets,” and it was 
temarked that all the tunes they played subsequently 
that night were of a lively character. , 

The stranger who had thus made the two street 
minstrels so happy, had, in the meantime, as alread 
Noticed, departed ; but it was some little time before 
the fiddlers ascertained this, and not knowing but he 
Was still present, they refrained from making any re- 
marks to each other on the windfall which had just 
come their way. On becoming aware of his absence, 
however, which they shortly did by that sort of in- 
tuitive tact for which the blind are remarkable, Jamie 
sidled towards his colleague, and whispered in his ear, 

You'll staun a gill, the night, Willie, eh?” Willie 
smiled, and daresaid he might. “ A liberal gentleman 
remarked Jamie. Just uncommon,” said 

illie. “A gude judge o’ music,” rejoined the former. 

Pays weel for’t, at ony rate,” replied the latter. 
What wad ye think, then, o’ our drinkin’ his health ?” 
quired Jamie. ‘ Nae objection in the world,” re- 
plied his colleague; and the two blind musicians slipped 
their fiddles into their green bags, and taking each 
other lovingly by the arm, they immediately proceeded 

certain tavern which they were in the habit of 
u, 1 fancy just the auld thing o’er again, Jamie,” 
Teplied Willie; “a gill the 


“ 
“ 


Exactly, so be it,” said his friend, and in a few se- 
conds the liquor was before them. 

Delighted with each other, and in high spirits with 
the good luck of the evening, Jamie proposed what 
he called a repetition of the dose, that is, another gill. 
Willie at once assented, and another gill was accord- 
ingly ordered, and in due time discussed ; the love 
and kindness of the ies for each other having in 
the meantime ually advanced towards a climax. 

Having finished the second gill, and some little de- 
sultory conversation after it, Willie proposed that they 
should “be moving.” ‘It’s full time,” responded 
Jamie. ‘ We've had a lang sederunt, but it’s been 
a happy ane. I'll pu’ the bell, and ye’ll settle the 
reckonin’.” 

Willie sniggered and laughed, having reasons of 
his own for believing that his friend was trying his 
hand at a joke, and said, “I’m thinkin’ ye’re better 
able to settle the reckonin’ the nicht than Iam, Jamie.” 

Jamie now smiled in turn, for he also had reasons 
for thinking that his colleague was jesting with him. 
“T dinna see how that can be, Willie,” he said, “ an’ 
you wi’ half-a-croon in your pouch.” “ Me half-a- 
croon in my pouch !” exclaimed Willie with consider- 
rable earnestness, perceiving something serious in 
the tone of his friend’s last remark ; “ the deil a 
half-croon’s in my pouch ; but I’m thinkin’,” he added 
with a smile, “ I could fin’t in yours, Jamie.” ‘“ My 
word, but ye wad be clever if ye could,” said Jamie 
somewhat drily ; a suspicion, for the first time, of his 
friend’s perfect integrity crossing his mind. 

Ah, ye’re a cunnin’ shaver,” said Willie, laughing. 
“ But come, man, Jamie, settle, for it’s gettin’ late.” 

“Settle you, Willie,” replied Jamie with decided 
impatience in his manner; “are na ye the purse- 

rer? Hae na ye the half-croon ?” 

* Me the half-croon !” exclaimed Willie in amaze- 
ment, ‘“ What do ye mean, Jamie? I suppose ye 
ken weel eneuch that I have na the half-croon, and 
as weel do ye ken, I’m thinkin’, that ye hae’t yoursel, 
It was to you he gied it.” 

*€ Are ye in earnest, Willie ?” said Jamie, gravely 
and emphatically. “If no, it’s a’ weel eneuch between 
freens; but if ye are, and mean to deny that you got 
the half-croon, ye’re no the man I took ye for, but nae 
better than ye should be—may be no sae gude.” 

“ To be sure I do mean to deny that I got the half- 
croon,”’ replied Willie, sternly, indignant at the h 
thetical insinuation unfavourable to his honesty which 
his colleague had just made. “ You got the half-croon, 
and it’s a dirty trick o’ you to deny’t. I wad na hae 
expected it o’ ye, Jamie.” 

“What! wad ye mak a rogue o’ me?” shouted 
Jamie fiercely, and at the same time seizing Willie 
roughly by the collar. 

“ Ye’ve made a rogue o’ yoursel, man,”’ roared out 
Willie, returning the hostile grasp of his late friend. 

“ You got the half-croon !”—‘* You got the half- 
croon !”— It was you got the half-croon !” 

“Ttwas you got the half-croon,” was fiercely bandied 
from the one to the other for several seconds, while 
they stood in the belligerent attitude just described. 

The choler of both being at length excited to fighting 
pitch by the provoking iteration of the obnoxious accu- 
sation, and their reason being for the time blinded by 
the effects of the Ferintosh, a deadly struggle ensued. 
At the first roll of the combatants, the table, with all 
its furniture of glasses, jugs, and bottles, was sent 
over with a tremendous crash, At the next, down 
went Willie with all his weight, and some additional 
impetus besides, from the nervous arm of Jamie, on 
his own fiddle, crushing it into a thousand pieces. It 
had been lying on the seat beside its owner, and down 
on it, as we have said, Willie had been vigorously 
planted by his antagonist. On ascertaining that it 
was his fiddle that had perished, Willie loosened his 
hold of the enemy, and, groping about for an instant, 
got hold of Jamie’s violin, which, having drawn from 
its receptacle, he grasped by the neck, and in a twink- 
ling battered it to pieces about the ears of its owner. 

The bread-winners demolished, the combatants again 
closed in deadly strife, and hugged and tugged each 
other with the most relentless ferocity. At this mo- 
ment two gentlemen who had witnessed the progress 
of the quarrel, and subsequent combat between the 
two musicians, from an adjacent part of the room, 
stepped up to them, and after separating them, in- 
quired what was the cause of quarrel. 

“ That—that—man—there,” said Willie, breathless 
with agitation and exertion, and pointing to his col- 
league, “has cheated me o’ half-a-croon, or at least 
o’ fifteen pence.” ‘It’s alie, gentlemen—it’s a bare- 
faced lie,” shouted Jamie in great wrath, and as breath- 
less as his antagonist ; “‘iv’s him that has cheated me, 
He got the half-croon.” 

“What half-crown ?” said one of the gentlemen. 

The history of the half-crown was forthwith given 
by Jamie. “ But are you perfectly sure that either of 
you got it ?”’ inquired the gentleman, 

The question at once took Willie and Jamie all 
aback. It was a poser. A new light on the subject 
instantly and suddenly fell upon them, and the possibi- 
lity of the real facts of the case for the first time crossed 
their minds, but they did not immediately admit it. 

“Why, I suppose there can be nae doot that ane o’ 
us got the half-croon,” said Jamie, rather sheepishly, 
and with an expression that plainly enough showed 
that he did now very much doubt it. “I heard the 
gentleman distinctly say, ‘ There’s half-a-croon for 


ye,’ so that ane o” us maun hae got it, I should think.” 


“I should doubt it, however,” replied the gentle- 
man. ‘“ You are two nest-looking men, and would 
not, I am sure, cheat each other out of a paltry half- 
crown, J rather think you have been tricked—made 
the subject of a hoax.” 

The two unfortunate minstrels could no 
withstand the conviction that they had been regularly 
duped, and a deep sense of shame took possession of 
their hearts, for having, even for an instant, suspected 
tach other’s honesty. The truth, moreover, flashed 
upon them, that they had in their drunken fully de- 
stroyed their fiddles, the sole means of their support. 
The agony of the poor repentant wretches can hardly 
be described. Lamenting with bitter tears the folly 
of their conduct, they sate them down and cried over 
the shattered fragments of their instruments, declaring 
they should now have no other resource but in begging 
from door to door for their subsistence. 

The case having attained this dismal juncture, the 
gentleman who first addressed them, spoke as follows: 
—“ Now, my good fellows, since you have had your 
pipe out, and seen what a couple of fools you have 
made yourselves, I have to tell you that it was J who 
played you the trick that has caused all this mischief.” 

“ You, sir! and how could you do sic a cruel thing 
to us?” cried both the lachrymose fiddlers at once. 
“ That I shall tell you,” replied the gentleman. “ You 
must know I wished to perform an experiment u 
you. Every body told me that your friendship for 
each other was inviolable; but this I doubted ; and 
so I executed the plan of pretending to give one of you 
half-a-crown, knowing that you would in all likelihood 
adjourn to a public-house, where, on this occasion, 
you would be certain to quarrel. If you had been 
persons who never took drams, I should never have 
thought of trying such a scheme. Take my advice, 
my good fellows: in future, save your money, and 
have nothing more to do with gills—remember the 
auld Scots proverb, ‘ when drink’s in, wit’s out.’” 

“ That’s ower true a tale,” answered Willie; “tut 
what are we to do noo? We'll just be twa objects 
without our fiddles. Oh, dear sir, we canna stand it, 
canna stand it ; you’ve been ower sair on us, sir; you 
shouldna have looten us gang this length.” 

“Well, Willie, to show you that it’s all a piece of 
fun, though done to try if your friendship would stand 
the test of whisky, here is a crown-piece for each of 
you, by way of solatium, and call upon me to-morrow 
morning, when I will give each of you as good a fiddle 
as those you have demolished.” So saying, and put- 
ting the money into their hands respectively, alon 
with a note of his address, the gentleman devestele 
followed by the thanks of the now happy and recon- 
ciled friends, 

This lesson was not thrown away upon Willie Hodge 
and Jamie Dowie. An understanding was established 
between the two fiddlers that they should never in 
future take any one’s word for giving them half-a- 
crown, or any other sum, so far as to suspect each 
other’s integrity, far less to engage in mortal combat 
on such hypothetical grounds. And moreover, what 
was best of all, they vowed they should henceforth 
abstain from tasting a drop of spirits, justly observing, 
that “there was nae saying what might be the con- 
sequences ; for drink was sure to lead to mischief ae 
way or another.” 


TEXAS.—THIRD ARTICLE. 

WE now approach the difficult task of giving a his- 
tory of the civil disturbances in Texas. In order to 
prepare for the narrative we have to present, two 
articles, entitled “‘ Traits of Spanish Misrule,” have 
been given; and if these have been perused by the 
reader, it will be comparatively easy to comprehend the 
merits of the quarrel between the Mexicans and the 
Texian settlers. Let us commence by a sketch of 
Mexican management, or rather mismanagement, since 
the revolution of 1822. : 

On the dissolution of the connection between Mexico 
and Spain in 1822, a military adventurer of the name 
of Iturbide, by force and corruption seized the govern+ 
ment, and established himself as emperor by the title 
of Augustin I, On arriving at supreme power, he 
found that vast portion of Mexican territory east of 
the Rio Grande, known by the name of Texas, in the 
possession of various tribes of Indians, who not only 
prevented the peopling of Texas, but committed inces- 
sant depredations on the Mexican frontier. The pre- 
vious Spanish authorities, from a wish to keep the 
country entirely to themselves, had carefully prevented 
the intrusion or settlement of foreigners or emigrants, 
except on a limited scale, not worth mentioning ; 
consequently, the country was suffered to remain in a 
state of nature, for the Spaniards were too idle to en- 
courage any industry, mining excepted, among them- 
selves. Augustin altered this deadening policy. He 
invited settlers from the United States, by holding 
forth promises of protection, liberty, and guaranteed 
civil rights ; every colonist was to receive 4428 acres 
of land in Texas, for which he was to pay thirty dol- 
lars. It is asserted by the Americans, that the leading 
object of Augustin, in holding out these inducements; 
was the suppression or expulsion of the savages—a 
result which was finally accomplished by the intrepi- 
dity of the immigrants from the States. Soon after 
the national institute or council, in 1823, had sanction- 


ed these arrangements, Augustin was deposed from 
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the supreme authority, and banished. He returned, 
ever, from his and was put to death. This 
fimst act in the tragedy ef Mexican Independence be- 
ing over, Victoria was elected president of the repub- 
lic. During the whole term of service of Victoria, the 
country was torn to pieces by civil wars and _conspi- 
racies, and a great deal of blood was shed. Victoria 
remained president for only four years, and General 
Pedraza was elected his successor, but he was dispos- 
sessed by violence, and Guerero, in 1829, put in his 
Guerero was scarcely 
mente, with open war, deposed him, put him to 
and, aided by the military, placed himself at the head 
of the government, Bustamente continued for a year 
or two as president or director, when he in turn was 
by Santa Anna, and the country was 
in plunged into civil war. Thus, fourteen years of 
exican independence present an unbroken history 
of treachery, crime, and carnage ; and connecting this 
melancholy detail with the character of the Spaniards, 
who debased the population by their vices and un- 
settled habits, we can hardly help coming to the con- 
clusion, that the Mexican people have amply demon- 
strated their incapacity for self-government in the 
spirit of peace and rational liberty. ‘ 
In the meanwhile, during the commotions which 
ted Mexico, the district of Texas—that beau- 
country which we have described in the two 
former poms ae silently peopling from the United 
States and other countries, but not with the same 
favour as at first. The laws relative to the settle- 
ment of immigrants were at different times altered, 
and one law in particular gave great annoyance to 
those who had been induced to attempt the acquisi- 
tion of land, This consisted in an intolerant obli- 
gation to become Roman Catholics, no other form 
of religion, and no Protestant place of worship, being 
allowed in the Mexican States. Accordingly, parties 
whe had been previously married by Protestant clergy- 
men in the States, had to be married over again in 
Texas, and, what was more, be baptised over again. 
* One day (says the author of the Visit to Texas) 
during my stay at San Felippe, I witnessed a ceremony 
which would have been regarded as a very extraordi- 
nary thing in our own country, A Roman Catholic 
priest had arrived there, on a tour of visitation through 
the colony, and offered to perform baptismal and mar- 
riage ceremonies for all who might wish to receive 
them. Having been invited where he was to receive 
applications and administer, at a particular house in 
the village, I attended with two or three friends to 
see what would be done. Several settlers from the 
United States, who I knew had no inclination in fa- 
vour of Roman Catholicism, and though they had re- 
ceived a Protestant education, presented themselves 
for baptism. These, as I had reason to believe, acted 
merely on a wish to recommend themselves to the fa- 
vour of the government, Several afterwards came 
with their wives, and were married again, lest the 
ey of the Protestant ceremony should not be 
nowledged, and stand as a bar between their de- 
scendants and their estates, The priest stated that he 
had married about five-and-twenty in one evening in 
some place in the country, where many colonists had 
assembled on timely notice being given of his visit.” 
We do not know whether this intolerant practice was 
formally abandoned or has been quietly set aside. 
Whatever were the regulations under which immi- 
grants settled in Texas, it is certain the country re- 
ceived a constant accession of inhabitants, many of 
whom were sheer adventurers and land-jobbers from 
the States, regardless of every thing but the prospect 
of acquiring property in a country possessing such 
bounteous resources. In 1824, when the Mexican re- 
public was divided into states, by the convention that 
formed the constitution, the district of Texas, not be- 
ing sufficiently populous to form a state, was attached 
rovisionally to Coahuila, It was speedily decreed, 
Sopaver, by the same convention, that, whenever 
Texas was sufficiently populous to become a state, it 
should be admitted by the general congress. This 
was a most fatal arrangement for Mexico, Texas 
soon increased in population from the United States, 
and, in 1833, finding that its people exceeded the re- 
quisite number to compose a separate state, it met in 
selemn cénvention, and sent a delegate to the ge- 
neral congress, with a respectful petition, praying to 
he admitted into the Union. Instead of granting this 
request, the executive at the capital city of Mexico 
seized and imprisoned the delegate, General Austin. 
It is declared by the Mexican party, that this petition 
‘was a mere pretext; that it was a scheme to create 
such an opposition, that the Texians might have a de- 
eent excuse to seek their independence. There can 
be little doubt that the Texians at this period were 
most desirous of being quit of the Mexican qeme- 
ment, which gave them constant annoyance. Shortly 
after the seizure of Austin, which enraged the Texian 
settlers, they had further cause for discontent in a 
project carried into execution by the president, The 
canstitutional general congress, which was decidedly 
republican and federal, was dissolved in May 1834, by 
a military order of the president, before the constitu- 
tional term expired ; a new revolutionary congress was 
convened in January 1835, and very set established 
ite a new constitution, of a central or consolidated 
} ome by which the separate state governments were 
ig a moment annihilated, Against these proceedings 
the legislature of Coahuila and Texas protested, That 


government. A civil war in Texas was the immediate 
consequence. 
It is perfectly obvious, from all the documents 
which we have before us, that the Anglo-American 
settlers in Texas seized with sing say pretence 
for quarrelling with the Mexicans. But it is equally 
apparent that the Mexicans behaved with extreme 
impropriety, and gave far too great room for complaint 
and rebellion. The Mexican party, though having 
few Spaniards amongst them, must be viewed as Spa- 
nish in almost every moral feature—ignorant, idle, ca- 
pricious, proud, and tyrannical, having no correct idea 
of peaceful industry or social advancement. Taking 
these points of character, in connection with the revo- 
lutionary attitude of the country, and the legal, or 
rather illegal, abolition of local government in Texas, 
we are not the least surprised that the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans should have attempted, by every means in their 
power, to separate themselves from a people from whom 
it was impossible to expect justice or the display of 
common sense. In looking into the proceedings of the 
Mexicans, we are glad to find one goed point which 
commands our approbation, This is a law for the total 
abolition of slavery, which was i by the republic 
shortly after the dissolution with Spain, Considering 
that two-thirds or three-fourths of the population of 
the Mexican States are Indians, or a mixed race of 
Indians and Spaniards, with a large number of negroes, 
the ready manumission of slaves in all parts of the re- 
public was perhaps a matter of necessity ; nevertheless, 
we are bound to give full credit for the act to the go- 
verning party, w conduct in this respect contrasts 
favourably with the unprincipled system of slavery in 
the southern states of the North American Union. 
The Texians, so far from complaining of the abolition 
of slavery, at first seemed heartily pleased with it ; 
but as the causes of quarrel with the Mexicans accu- 
mulated, it began to form a reason for the establish- 
ment of an independent government, and, finally, 
the grand though secret argument for a 
thorough separation. How the Texians should have 
desired the perpetuation of slavery is very obvious, 
when it is remembered that the country is chiefly 
suitable for the culture of cotton, sugar, and other 
articles which have usually been produced by slave 
labour. Besides, iderable number of the settlers 
were from the slave-holding districts in the States, 
and the producers of slaves in these quarters (slaves 
being there reared for sale in the same manner that 
cattle are bred in particular parts cf this country) 
were anxious to establish a market for their exuberant 
negro stock, It is undeniable that these were among 
the causes of the animosity which sprung up betwixt 
the Mexicans and the Anglo-American settlers of 
Texas ; and to these it may be added, that the go- 
vernment of the United States had expressed a desire 
to purchase the territory, with a view to an extension 
of the limits of the Union. Thus, though the Mexi- 
cans be in the wrong, the Texians are not in the right. 
The attempt made to hold slaves in Texas was a 
clear contravention of law, and is in no manner palli- 
ated by the shabby trick of giving slavery the aspect 
of ordinary servitude. ‘‘ Among the persons on board 
the vessel who were going to live in Texas (says the 
author of the Visit), there was an old Tennessean and 
his wife, with their sons, two young men, who were 
going ‘ to hunt land,’ as the familiar term is for ex- 
ploring new regions, for a place to form a settlement. 
There was also a very intelligent man from Alabama, 
who had several negroes with him, going to take up 
his abode in Texas; but he had nothing to commu- 
nicate concerning the country, except some very fa- 
vourable general accounts he had received from friends. 
On reaching New Orleans, he had learnt for the first 
time that slaves cannot be held in the Mexican ter- 
ritory, and had taken measures which had been re- 
commended to him, to evade the general law of abo- 
lition, which does so much honour to the patriots of 
that republic. He had obtained their attested signa- 
tures to articles of indenture, by which they bound 
themselves to serve him for ninety-nine years. He 
counselled another man, who was on board with his 
wife and several slaves, to do the same, and gave them 
such instructions as were necessary to be regarded to 
render the pretended agreement binding on the ne- 
groes.”’ 


ROBBERY OF A POST-LETTER. 
Tue following case of the robbery of a -letter, and 
the combination of circumstances which led to a disco- 
very of the delinquent, shows that the tellers of banks may 
not be out of their line of duty when mixing in public 
amusements, and keeping all their eyes about them. We 
quote from a pamphlet on * Post- Reform, by Row- 
land Hill,” just 
“In January 1834, Mr Duncan, a merchant at Liver- 
Prob put into the post-office there a letter addressed to 
is mother, at Broughty Ferry, in Forfarshire, and con- 
taining a Bank of Eng 


d note for L.50 sterli The 
letter, which had been expected on a particular day, not 
having reached the old lady, she immediately wrote to 
her son on the subject, and Ye again, being a mercantile 
man, and having t a memorandum of the date and 
number of the note, immediately wrote to the Bank of 
England to stop payment of it. Inquiry was also imme- 
diately made at the et a of Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and ty Ferry, through all of 
which it should have passed in the course of trans- 
mission to of destination, 
; no trace 


letter containing the bank note had been put into t —_ 
Liv post-office, and had not reached its destination and w 

It happened, however, that one of the tellers of the by jou 
Commercial Bank of Edin! 


one night in the 
of the theatre, his attention particularly att 

y some accidental circumstance, to a person sitting j 
mediately in front of him. The very next day & person, 
whom the teller at once ised to be the same indj- 
vidual, although completely altered in dress, being now 
mutiied he a cloak, and wearing green spectacles, 
having a fur cap drawn much over his face, called at the 
Commercial and presented to the next teller a L.50 
Bank of England note, to be exchanged in Commercial 
Bank notes, who, custom, the 
son to write his name and address on the back. 


then wrote on the back of the note the werd, 


person 

* Jo, Wilford, College Post-Office,’ and the moncy was 

ney him. When he had gone, the brother teller, who 
been in the theatre, asked, from mere curiosity, who 

that was, and was shown the signature u the note, 

The note was then transmitted in the 


was —_ proper first to ascertain whether that 

son could be found amongst the officers of the post-office 
at Edinburgh. The teller was therefore placed in a room 
into which every officer of the post-office, as he arrives in 
the morning, comes to enter his name in a book, and 
amongst them the teller there saw the person who had 


ted the stolen note. This person was J—— W—— less st 
——, who was of course apprehended, and in his lodg. coal. 
ings, which were immediately searched, were found the that, | 
fur cap, the acles, and a considerable portion of the after 
Commercial notes, or at least the same descripti from t 
of notes, for they could not be expressly identified. It thoug 
was also ascertained that N—— had borrowed the cloak for th 
in which he had appeared at the bank, and the whole under 
been so adroitly managed, that if the proof had not k 
been particularly strong against him, he might hare = 
broken it down by proof of an alibi, as his absence a the pitalis 
post-office had not been noticed, he having quietly slipped treate 
out at a favourable moment, run to his lodgings ond, dis- likewi 
guised the changed, off his dis- Pari 
guise, and returned to his place in the post-office, in isi 
unaccountably short time. ma blishn 
_ It — that N——, who was well connected, and in the 
it is understood of previously good character, was tempted day, 1 
to abstract the letter, from having observed the presence annua 
and value of the note it contained, when, in the di naces 
of his duty, he held the letter up toa strong light for te duce ¢ 
urpose of See oe it was single or double, in Bel 
e pleaded guilty to the charge of theft, and was sen- ti | 
tenced to transportation for life.” wb ole 
gium 
PRESENT CONDITION OF BELGIUM. the we 
Or the various countries, foreign to Britain, which Fland 
are animated with the desire for moral and intellectual ho . 
improvement, two appear to take the lead, Belgium Mr 
and the United States of America, France, Prussia, Vervie 
and some other kingdoms, are improving, but their sys- lence 
tem is based upon or associated with military and police &e. of 
domination—the law of physical force—and no good } 
can possibly come of any country till it centre its ener- Thos 
gies on qualities of a very different nature. Consider- reduce 
ing that Belgium has only, within the last few years, are cor 
risen from a civil war, and only begun the business of ment, | 
self-government, its present flourishing condition is in the 
matter of considerable surprise. The principal reason , 
for the advancement of the Belgians appears to be the es - 
satisfaction which prevails with respect to their civil fen bee 
institutions, There is little or nothing to dispute we 
about; and the people, not being affected, like the +n 
French, with a military frenzy, are busy contriving The 
all possible means of improving the national resources, te 
manufactures, and social institutions. hens 
Belgium has followed the example of England in Ft 
different arrangements, while in others, particularly to be 
as relates to popular education, it has taken a step in Bel » 
advance. In Belgium, all denominations of religion bel 
ists, Christians and Jews, endeavour to promote & to . 
system of national education, and in such a manner as food 
to give no offence to any sect or party. A society is the “ 
established at Brussels for the promotion of primary on , 
and popular instruction, which has issued a consider and 
able number of treatises, at a price inconceivably low; of B ;: 
the charge per volume being not more than from two- wit 
pence to sevenpence halfpenny each. The last pub- the Bel 
lished of these useful productions has just reached us, turing; 
and is entitled, “‘ Almanach Belge pour 1837.” ‘This men 
is an exceedingly instructive work. Instead of being, talist . 
like some of our British almanacks, chiefly a list of office pnt 
bearers in local institutions, it comprehends a pretty in th 
extensive range of statistical information on matters he 
of national importance, as they stood at the beginning Pegular 
of the present year. For the entertainment and edi- ters of 
fication of our readers, we shall translate a few chap- J any sitn 
ters which seem most interesting. of coal.. 
BELGIAN INDUSTRY. great re 
The superficial extent of Belgium is about twelve J iron, fr 
thousand English square miles—that is, nearly one J darted , 
seventeenth of the area of France ; the population of J been in 
the former country amounts to a little more than four & there h; 
millions, or about an eighth part of that of France J hundre; 
But Belgium, though small, an admirable & merous 
combination of resources of every kind. For ages the & are fille 
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and watered it with their blood, concluding the scene 
by joining in the determination that the country should 
pelong, not to any foreign state, but to its inhabitants 
themselves, No part of Europe surpasses Belgium in 
fertility. Its vast continuous plains, which seldom 

t to the eye any other elevations than small tree- 
encircled mounds—monuments under which sleep en- 
tombed multitudes of the victims of war ; these plains 
are covered with the finest pastu and the richest 
harvests, traversed by excellent and deep canals, 
and strewed with flourishing villages, towns, and 
cities. In the most westerly provinces, for example, 
and on the picturesque banks of the Meuse, vineyards 
are abundantly sprinkled on the hill-sides, and refresh 
the eye, fatigued with the monotony of the green fields 
jn the plains; presenting thus, at one view, the 
mingled character of the valley of the Rhone, and the 
richest cantons of Normandy, 

Belgium, however, is not solely agricultural ; she 
possesses beds of coal and iron mines, more valuable 
than the silver veins of Peru, or the gold of Brazil. 
The coal-beds of Belgium are superior to any on the 
Buropean continent. In the basin of Mons, for in- 
stance, we find from a hundred and ten to a hundred 
and twenty strata, or layers of coal, disposed one above 
another, all workable, and all wrought. The four 
principal collieries of Mons, Marimont, Liege and 
Charleroi, yield annually 3,200,000 tons of coal. The 
whole produce of the French coal-pits, in 1834, did 
not exceed 2,500,000 tons, Nor is Belgian industry 


less striking as regards iron than it is with respect to 
coal, It is remarkable, and somewhat inexplicable, 
that, to this day, no attempt for the fabrication of iron 
after the English fashion—that is, by extracting it 
from the iron-stone or ore—has succeeded in France, 


though many districts abound in natural advantages 
for the purpose. In Belgium, on the contrary, the 
undertaking has been accompanied with the most 
marked success. Seven years ago (in 1830), some ca- 
pitalists at Charleroi erected a furn where they 
treated the mineral of the district with the coal which 
likewise exists there. On the first trial, an article 
was produced which was greedily bought up by the 
Parisian iron-founders. From that time till this, esta- 
blishment has followed establishment so rapidly, that, 
in the district of Charleroi alone, there are, at this 
day, twenty-five coke-furnaces in action, producing 
annually 75,000 tons of metal, without reckoning fur- 
naces where wood is employed. In 1834, the iron pro- 
duce of all France, from the combustible mineral as 
in Belgium, amounted only to 47,000 tons ; the French 
castings in the same year, of every kind, amounted in 
whole to 269,000 tons. So rich in iron and coal, Bel- 
gium could not fail to have flourishing manufactures ; 
the woollen stuffs of Verviers, and the flaxen goods of 
Flanders, are familiar to the world, 

It is known that the French manufacturers of linen, 
woollen, and other soft goods, have declared the im- 
possibility of competing with the manufacturers of 
Verviers and Ghent, on account of the greater excel- 
lence and abundance of the landed produce, lint, flax, 
&c. of Belgium ; and it is also known, that the iron- 
workers of France have expressed similar opinions, on 
the ground of the greater fertility of Belgium in coal. 
Thousands of French operatives, it is said, have been 
reduced to beggary from these causes. These remarks 
are confirmed by the conduct of the French govern- 
ment, which, in consequence of the national inferiority 
in these respects, has judged it impolitic to unite 
France and Belgium by the strong bond of a commer- 
cial association. By this conduct, however, a chance 
has been left of the accession of Belgium in self-de- 
fence to the Prussian commercial league, which is de- 
aay hostile in its tendency to the interests of 

rance, 

The Belgians follow out their manufacturing and 
mining pursuits with a boldness and energy most 
honourable to the national character. Six hundred 
feet was not long ago reckoned an extraordinary depth 
to push a mine down into the earth; recently, the 
Belgian miners have penetrated above thirteen hun- 
dred feet ; they wrestle fearlessly with subterranean 
torrents, and with steam-engines raise their waters 
from their hidden sources, With the lamp of Davy, 
they defy the treacherous air-damp, which has involved 
© many in instantaneous destruction, Not less active 
and industrious are those among the labouring classes 
of Belgium, whose lot it is to toil in the eye of day. 

While the French are building senseless monuments, 

Belgians are busy raising structures for manufac- 
turing industry, such as fabrics for the reception of fur- 
haces, plating or boring machines, or forges. One capi- 
talist of Belgium has been known to erect, for the 
convenience of his own individual business, more build- 
i than the French artillery destroyed at Antwerp. 

establishment of Seraing, near Liege, extends, in 
regular buildings, for a quarter of a league (three quar- 
ters of an English mile), On theside opposite the Meuse 
are situated the mines, from which issue the mountains 
of coal, to be converted into coke. Next to these are the 
great round towers, sixty feet high, and fortified with 
iron, from the mouths of which are continually 
darted as from a crater. One of these furnaces has 
been in action for six and during that time 
have been thrown into it, each day, nearly one 

red thousand killogrammes of materials. The nu- 
merous other buildings attached to this establishment 
are filled with steam-engines, forges, refining places, 
Almost ere the manufactured iron be cold, it is 
Over to expert artizans, well provided with 


and important state. 


tract from the 


establi 


—a statistical fact, of the most valuable nature. 
cording to the statements, it appears that there are 
at this moment in the province of Liege, 216 steam- 
ines in action, forming in the aggrega 

pon to that of 5445 horses. Of these 216, 137 are 
upon the right bank of the Meuse, and the aggregate 
power of these equals that of 2176 horses ; the remain- 
ing 79 are upon the left pee and their power equals 
that of 3269 horses. O 

are of foreign construction, 


every sp of instr t, who make from it machines 
and tools of all possible kinds, and, above all, rails for 
railways, which may be regarded as a sort of steam- 
horsés, surpassing all the Arabian barbs that even 
cropped the seanty herbage of the desert. The whole 
neighbourhood of this establishment is traversed by 
railroads and canals, The workmen at Seraing are 
three thousand in number. 

The boldness of modern industry, and the colossal 
range of its operations, exact, on the part of the men 
who direct these, an expansion of views and a rapidity 
of comprehension and decision similar to what is re- 

uired in a general; and, not unfrequently, to carry 
the parallel farther, a degree of courage is demanded 
on the part of the workmen similar to that which 
often ennobled the common business of the soldier. 
We allude to the occasional bursting of furnaces and 
other accidents liable to occur both above ground and 
in the mines, at which times a degree of intrepidity 
and nobleness of spirit has been repeatedly evinced by 
common workmen, surpassing, from the superiority of 
the object in view, all the exploits that were ever per- 
formed inthe “ imminent deadly breach” of war. Many 
instances of this kind might be related of the workmen 
of Belgium, 

A nation, cultivating industrious pursuits with so 
much sagacity and intelligence, so completely absorbed, 
in fact, in active business, might be expected to avail 
themselves with ardour of the prospects recently opened 
up by railroads, On the Ist of May 1834, a law to 
the following effect was promulgated by the Belgian 
government :— 

“ Article 1, There will be established a system or 
chain of railways, having Malines for a centre point, 
and stretching to the eastward toward the Prussian 
frontier by Louvain, Liege, and Verviers—to the 
north as far as Antwerp—to the west as far as Ostend, 
by Termond, Ghent, and Bruges—and to the south 
by Brussels, and towards the frontiers of France 
through Hainault. 

2. The railways will be executed at the public 
charge, and under the direction of the government.” 

Thus, while France is resting in shameful inactivity, 
in accordance with the ridiculous principle, that it is 
not proper for a government to interfere with the 
course of national industry, the little kingdom of Bel- 
gium is marching straightforward in the path of pro- 
sperity, without embarrassing itself with any prejudicial 
question of the sort—this line of railroads, crossing to 
all the cardinal points of the compass, being at this 
hour in the course of execution, The line from Ant- 
werp to Brussels is completed, and has been travelled 
for several months. The revenue derived from it has 
exceeded the highest expectations. With the exception 
of the line from Brussels to the French frontier, the 
construction of which must depend on an understand- 
ing between the two countries, the whole of the pro- 
jected Belgian railways will be completed within two 
years, It is supposed the eastern, western, and 
northern lines, the aggregate length of which is 222 
English miles, will be finished at an expense of forty- 
five millions of francs (L.1,875,000 sterling). The 
proportionate expense per mile must, of course, vary 
according to the difficulties or facilities of the ground, 
That portion of the line which extends between Brus- 
sels and Antwerp, a distance of thirty-three miles, 
passes over ground naturally level, and cost L.4350 a 
mile, More inaccessible districts will cost much more 
than this, as has been said ; but it may be questioned 
whether any part of the Belgian railways will ap- 
proach near to the expense of the line between Paris 
and St Germains, which is estimated at above L.24,000 
sterling per mile. The abundance of iron in Belgium 
bw render all public works of this kind comparatively 
cheap. 

In addition to the 222 miles of railway first projected, 
nearly 100 miles additional have been subsequently 
resolved upon, in order to perfect the internal inter- 
course of the country. When these plans are all com- 
pleted, the industry of the people will then have ever 
facility in their way that art can afford them; and, 
as they immense internal resources, instead of 
being a plaything in the hands of every nation that 
may choose to go to war, Belgium must become a rich 
That its inhabitants will also 
be amongst the happiest on earth, may also be pro- 


nounced, from the attention which they pay to that 
inestimable and indispensable p i ducati 


This must form the subject, however, of another ex- 
Almanach,.” 


STEAM IN BELGIUM, 


The progress which the Belgians have made in the 
ment of steam power is very considerable. 
In this department of the arts, they have beat France 
Ac- 


te a power 


all these engines, three only 
The largest of these steam-engines has a 300 horse- 


power; the weakest has one of about 12, None of 
the steam-engines of France has above a 100 horse- 
power, Inthe province of Liege, there are 18 engines 
_with a power of from 100 to 300; 20 from 50 to 100; 


38 from 20 to 50; 139 from 5 to 20; and one of Ln 
If we add the steam-power in action in the other 
gic provinces to that existing in Liege we find aw 
aggregate force equal to that of about 20,000 horses, 
The most powerful engines, and the greatest number 
of them also, are to be found in Hainault, at Charleroi, 
and in the Borinage. 
According to the statement published by authority. 
in France, the 916 steam-engines in that country 
represent in the aggregate a power equal only to that. 
of 14,051 horses, Those of Belgium exceed this, 
as we have seen, by nearly one-third, By compara 
ing the respective numbers of inhabitants in the two 
countries, it will be found, that the manufacturing 
industry of Belgium, as shown by the preceding state~ 
ments, is ten times more developed than that of France, 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 
Tue actions of the inferior animals, in as far as they con 
duce to some particular end, and appear, therefore, te 
imply motive and foresight, are in general to 
Instinct ; while all those of man of a similar character 
are in turn traced to Reason. There is commonly dis- 
played the utmost unwillingness to allow any glimmerings 
of Reasorx to brutes, since such an admission seems to 
exalt them beyond their proper sphere, by conceding.te 
them a portion of what we have been aceusto! to 
consider the chief attribute of man ; and an equal repug- 
nance to acknowledge that any of the actions of man are 
Instinctive, since he appears to be humbled by being 
represented as ever actuated by any principle in common 
with brutes. The epithet Rational Being is very 
generally appropri to man, as the direct antithesis to 
prejudic le are always di to m 
ell line of demarcation as distinct and as wide ag 
possible. Nor is this — confined to the vulgar— 
nay, it is, in all probability, from philosophers that the: 
have originally imbibed this, as well as most other fake 
lacies. It has been from the earliest ages assumed in 
mnost schools of philosophy, that the lower animals are 
guided by definite instincts to the full attainment of all 
their wants, and all the ends for which Providence has 
designed them—that they do not require reason, and 
therefore do not possess it; whereas that man, bein 
destitute of any such definite instincts to guide him, an 
requiring a full share of reason, at once to direct him to 
the accomplishment of his wishes, and to minister to the 
other and more important ends for which he was 
has been, on these accounts, endowed with this faculty, 
But this does not appear to be a legitimate way of dis- 
posing of the question. We should not begin by assuming 
that brutes are actuated by instinct alone, and man by 
reason ; and then endeayour to reconcile all the actions 
of the former to the one, and all those of the latter to the 
other: but we should commence by expressly stating 
what are the conditions of an instinctive, and a those 
of a reasonable action, as discovered by a patient scrutiny 
of all the actions belonging to the relative functions of 
the animal kingdom, all of which, as we shall presently 
see, must belong to one head or to the other ; and after- 
wards rigorously refer to either head any action, whether 
of brutes or of man, which to the established 
definition of each. 

As it appears to us, then, an instinctive action is one 
which, however directly it may minister to some impor- 
tant end, is performed without any consciousness, on the 
see of the agent, of that end; which is effected as per- 
ectly the first time it is attempted as at any subsequent 
period, and which is quite unsusceptible of any adaptation 
to particular emergencies ; while a reasonable action, om 
the contrary, is one which always implies a coasciousness, 
on the part of the agent, of the end in view, which ber 
comes only , and which is capable 
of being variously mod according to existing cireum> 
stances. 

Now, can it be reasonably doubted, but that many of 
the actions, both of the lower tribes of animals of 
man, are referable respectively to both these heads; or 
affirmed, that there exists any primary and essential 
distinction, on the one hand, between the principle which 
directs the young chick to pick up grain the instant it is 
hatched, and that which prompts the new-born infant to 
draw milk from the nipple of the mother the first time 
it is applied to it ; or, on the other, between the principle 
which actuates an old bird in its manifest stratagems, 
either in the uit of advantage, or the shunning of 
danger, and that which guides an experienced man, in 
his various measures, towards either the attainment of 
good or the avoidance of evil? In the two former cases, 
there is no consciousness on the part of the animal, that 
the aliment taken is to repair the waste of the body ; the 
action of taking it is performed as perfectly the first time 
it is phen as it could have been after a long course 
of experience and instruction ; and it is invariably the 
same. In the two latter, on the contrary, the animal has a 
distinct consciousness of the object in view; he becomes, 
by experience, better and better aequainted with the 
most effectual means of attaining this object; and he 
can change or modify his measures, in proportion as such 
a change or modification seems requisite. We conclude, 
therefore, that, while some of the actions of the inferior 
tribes of animalsare instinctive, others spring froin reason 5 
and again, that, while some of the actions of man are the 
result of reason, others spring from instinct—the only 

ing to consist in this, that, in brutes, 
the great majority of the actions are instinetive, while, 
in man, the great majority of the actions are rational ; 
and that, in him, the of reason very far surpasses, 
not in kind, but in degree, same faculty in brutes. 

Accordingly, while there is no tribe of man so savage 
as not to have acquired, by experience, some rude notion 
of tilling the ground, and ed at once the uses of fire 
and the means of kindling it, and of applying it to their 
necessities, there is no description of brutes so far ad- 


vaneed as, however necessary to their existence roots, 
iruits, and grain may be, or whatever comforts they may 
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means of artificially rearing the one, or ucing, or even 
ive, the other; and while, even in the wildest 
tribes of the human race, some 
of a barbarous religion are constantly to be met 
no rudiment of such a sentiment has ever betrayed 

fi the most highly gifted of the brute creation. 
Still, these are differences in degree only, and not in 
“and the faculties and sentiments with which many 
are endowed, appear to be quite competent, were 
@larged and expanded in a high degree, to lead, 


standard of reason somewhat higher than we do. 
admit that most of the inferior animals learn many 
things by experience and education ; but affirm that they 
are guided, in these cases, by memory alone, without 
observing that memory can only recall past events, and 
must be quite inadequate, without reason, to prompt an 
animal, either to an action from which it has 
previously derived advantage, or to refrain from one from 
whieh it has already suffered injury. Again, there are 
few of the lower animals which do not manifest, besides 
hope and fear—which must have actuated them in the 
instances already adduced—gratitude to those who have 
been kind to them, and dislike to those by whom they 
have been ill used, as well as frequently a decided love 
of justice, and a hatred of oppresssion in general. Such 
impulses as these meet the definition which we are dis- 
posed to adopt of reason, without any addition of those 
strietly intelectual or highly moral qualities, which by 
some persons are made essential to this principle. In 
these, brutes are unquestionably deficient ; they want 
the more exalted degree, as well as the more continued 
exereise; of ‘the faenity of reason, which distinguishes 
man, in his most abject state, from the higher tribes of 
other creatures, and which, = it as him alone a 
sible agent, 0; w im alone the pect of 
retribution, as his’ actions shall con- 
formable, or otherwise, to those precepts of religion and 
morality, which he alone is capable of understanding.— 
From a  frrthcoming work by Dr Bushnan of Dumfries, 
entitled “ The Philosophy of Instinct and Reason.” 


LONDON MERCHANTS, 
‘ "The peerage, as well as the baronetage of England, exhibits 
Bumerons proofs of voluntary respect paid to commerce by British 
sovereigns The noble house of Osborne, which has attained the 
frst honours of a subject, had for its founder Edward Osborne, 
apprentice to Bir William Hewet, a merchant who lived in Lon- 
don, andwas lord mayor in 1559. Sir William had only one 
daughter, Anne, who, when a child, was, by the carelessness of 
her nurse, in the Thames. The apprentice, Edward 
Osborne, jumped into the river and saved her life. When the 
child grew up to womanhood, as she was rich, she had many 
suitors, among whom was the Earl of Shrewsbury, but the father 
vTefused them all, saying, that as Osborne had saved her, he should 
have her. They were married, and their descendant is Duke of 
‘Leeds— The Marquis Cornwallis is lineally descended from 
‘homas Cornwalleys, merchant, who was sheriff of London in 
1378.—The noble house of Wentworth was founded by Sir W. 
Fitzwilliam, who was an alderman of London, and sheriff in 
1506; he was a retainer of Cardinal Wolsey, and knighted by 
Henry VIIL for his attachment to that prelate in his misfortunes. 
He built the greater part of the present church of St Andrew, 
‘The Parl of Coventry is descended from John Co- 
yentry, mercer and Jord mayor in the year 1425: he was one of 
the executors of the celebrated Whittington.—Laurence des 
Bouveries married a daughter of a silk mercer at Frankfort on- 
the-Maine, and, returning to England, laid the foundation of the 
house of Radnor.—The ancestor of the Earl of Essex was Sir 
‘William Capel, lord mayor of London, in 148.—The ancestor of 
the Karl of Dartmouth, T. Legge, or Legget, askinner, was twice 
Jord mayor—in 147 and 1354, and lent King Edward III. no 
Jess a sum than 1.300 for his French war.—Sir William Craven, 
anerehant tailor and lord mayor of London, was ancestor of the 
present Earl of Craven; and the present Earl of Warwick is 
Tineally descended from William Greville, a citizen of London, 
nd *‘ flower of the. woolstaplers.”—Thomas Bennet, mercer, 
sheriff in 1504, and lord mayor in 1603, laid the foundation of 
the fortunesof the Earls of Tankerville, who are lineally descended 
from him.—The ancestor of the Earls of Pomfret was Richard 
Fermour, who, having amassed a splendid fortune as a citizen 
in Calais, came to England, and suffered attaint under Henry 
VILL, and did not recover his property till the 4th of Edward 
Vi.—The Earl of Darnley owes the first elevation of his family 
to John Bligh, a London citizen, who was employed as agent to 
the speculators in the Irish estates forfeited in the rebellion in 
164L—John Cowper, an alderman of Bridze Ward, and sheriff 
in 1553, was ancestor of Earl Cowper; and the Far! of Romney is 
‘deseended from Thomas Marsham, alderman, who died in 1624.— 
Lord, Dacre's ancestor, Sir Robert Dacre, was banker to Charles 
‘L, although he lost L.90,000 by that monarch, left a princely 
fortune to his descendanta.—Lord Dormer is descended from Sir 
‘ hael Dormer, lord mayor in 1541.—Viscount Dudley and 
“Ward's ancestor was William Warde, a goldsmith in London, 
and eller to the consort of Charles I.—Sir Rowland Hill, who 
‘waslard mayor in the reign of Edward VI., was ancestor of Lord 
Verwiek, Lord Hill, and “all the Hills in Shropshire.”—News- 
paragraph. 
DRESSING FOR COMPANY. 
In anal) and nent treatise just published, called the ‘ Phi- 
y of Manner,” we find the following good advice :—** When 
you receive company into your house, you should never appear 
in fulidres. This isa circumstance of the first importance in 
gt breeding.” It might have been as well to say that the rule 

. “never to dress better than your company—always dress in 
am inferior style,” because if you dress better, you are apt to 
hut their feelings by making them appear your inferiogs. 
SHARP RETORT. 

** Will you lend father your 
‘wants to read it!” “* Yes, my boy 
dinner—I only just want to eat it !""—American paper. 

MALTHUSIAN CAT. 

‘We had a cat in our house, which ought to have belonged to 
Mr Malthus. Her first litter of kittens was drowned, excepting 
one, which she brought ap. Of the next litter, one was also pre- 
served: but the cat had no further desire to experience the tran- 

of maternal love ; for, the first time she saw the servant 

by a pail of water, she brought the kitten in her mouth, 

and laid it beside it, looking up, as much as to say, ** put it in :” 
and from that time never w: nurse it.—, Gaxtle. (We 
doubt this story). 


ESCAPE OF NELSON, 
In 1781, Captain Nelson was chosen to conduct the naval part 
of the expedition against St Juan’s. Being one day excessively 
fatigued, he ordered his hammock to be slung under some trees. 
During his sleep, that extraordinary animal called a monitory 
lizard (from its reputed faculty of warning persons of the approach 
of any venomous animal) passed across Nelson’s face, which 
being observed by some of the Indian itinerants, they shouted 
and awoke him. He immediately started up, and throwing off 
the quilt, found one of the most venomous of the innumerable 
serpents in the country coiled up at his feet. From this remark- 
able escape, the Indians who attended entertained an idea that 
Nelson was a superior being. 
HOW TO MAKE A MAD DOG, 
Tie a dog that is little, and one that is large 
To a truck or a barrow as big as a barge ; 
Their mouths girded tight with a ragged old cord (or 
They'll put out their tongues) by the magistrate’s order ; 
So you save ’em the trouble of feeding, I think, 
Or the loss of your time by their stopping to drink. 
Lend ‘em out, ‘tis a neighbourly duty, of course, 
And mind they've a load that would stagger a horse. 
If you've nothing to draw, why, yourselves let ‘em carry, (sons 
Of she dogs !) or else they’ll be drawing compari-sons. 
With a stick or a kick make 'em gallop away, 
And smoke through the streets in a piping hot day, 
Where Macadam is spreading his pebbles about, 
And they'll pick up their feet all the quicker, no doubt ; 
More than all, don’t allow them their noses to wet ;—it 
Will keep ’em alert by the ‘‘ wish they may get it.” 
All pleasures must end :—when they drop head and tail, 
With their muzzles all froth, like a tankard of ale, 
Turn ‘em loose in the road with a whoop and a hollo, 
And get all the thieves and the blackguards to follow. 
It's a precious good lark for the neighbours, you'll find, 
With the mad dogs before and the sad dogs behind, 
And you'll ne'er be molested, rely on my word, 
If you keep ’em from biting a bishop or lord. 
—From the Comic Almanack. 


NUMBER OF DEAF AND DUMB. 

The number of persons born deaf and dumb far exceeds what 
is generally supposed, but absolute deafness is comparatively rare, 
and consequently, with proper remedies and attention, the hear- 
ing might be improved. A circular issued by the Institut Royal 
de Surdsmuets de Paris, shows, that in France, with @population 
of 23,000,000, there are 20,189deaf and dumb, that is, one in every 
1585; in Russia, one in 1584; in America, one in 1556; for all 
Europe the proportion is as high as one in 1537; so that there is 
ample scope for institutions of this nature. Those at present ex- 
isting are inadequate for the admi of all, or even a large 
portion, of congenital cases of deafness and dumbness ; it being a 
well-attested fact, that three, four, five, and in some instances 
even seven, children in one family are so afflicted. According to 
a report of the London Deaf and Dumb Asylum, it appears that 
a list of 64 candidates was presented to the governors, out of which 
they were under the painful necessity of electing only 21, though 
all seemed to have powerful, if not equal claims on their notice. 
By the same report it will be seen, that in seventeen families, 

taining 136 children, there are no fewer than 78 deaf and 
dumb. The state of mind in deaf persons has frequently been 
noticed: the deaf, indeed, are generally low-spirited and fretful ; 
the blind, on the contrary, are usually cheerful. The former 
brood hopelessly over their misfortune ; the latter confidently 
anticipate relief. The deaf, too, according to M. Andral, are 
short-lived; while daily observation shows us that the blina are 
remarkable for longevity.—From Observations on Ue Preservation 
of Hearing, by J. Harrison Curtis. 

SMART RETORT. 

A Pennsylvania paper contains the subjoined ‘‘ amende honor- 
able,” which ought to satisfy any reasonable being :—‘‘ AMENDE 
HonoraBie.—We yesterday spoke of Mr Hamilton, of the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre, as a ‘ thing.’ Mr H. having complained of 
our remark, we willingly retract, and here state that Mr Hamil- 
ton, of the Chestnut Street Theatre, is no-thing.” 

EDIFICATION OF MARRIED MEN. 

“Ven you're a married man, Samivel, you'll understand a 
good many things as you don’t understand now ; but vether it’s 
worth while goin’ through so much to learn so little, as the charity- 
boy said ven he got to the end of the alphabet, is a matter o’ taste. 
J rayther think it isn’t.”"—Pickwick. 

QUICK TRAVELLING. 

An Irish gentleman recently remarked, that such probably 
would soon be the speed of travelling by steam, that one could go 
from London to Brighton in a shorter time than he could stop at 
hoine. 


REASONS FOR THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 

** What in the world could you see in Lord A. to marry him ?” 
“Why, I saw a house in town,” said the marchioness, ‘* and a 
box at the opera!” 

SOLDIERS, 

English soldiers were at one_ period distinguished by badges, 
like those worn by watérmen. The general colour of their dresses 
appears to.have been white ; though in 1544, a part of the forces 
of Henry VIIL. were ordered to be dressed in blue coats, guarded 
with red, without badges, the right hose red, and the left blue. 
In 1584, Elizabeth ordered the cassocks of the soldiers sent to 
Ireland to be a sad green, or russet; though the cloaks of the 
cavalry were red. In 1693, the dresses of the soldiers were grey, 
and those of the drummers purple, but the red uniform was pro- 
bably adopted when the House of Hanover acceded to the throne. 


ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE, 

In the midst of a dreadful cannonading, Bonaparte stood lean- 
ing, nearly exhausted with several days’ hard fatigue, against 
the carriage-wheel of a cannon, and was in the act of taking a 
pinch of his favourite stimulant from the box of an officer, when 
a cannon-shot came and killed the latter on the spot. Without 
moving @ limb or a muscle of his countenance, except in pity to 
his fallen friend, Bonaparte turned to another, and asked if he 
had a box ; ** for.” said he, ‘* our poor friend I suppose has taken 
his with him.”—Napoleon being in the gallery of the Louvre one 
day, attended by Baron Denon, turned round suddenly from a 
fine picture, which he had viewed for rome time in silence, and 
said to him, ‘‘ That is a noble picture, Dencn.” ‘* lmmortal,” 
was Denon's reply. ‘* How long,” inquired Napoleon, ‘* will this 
picture last?” Denon answered, that, ‘‘ with care, and in a 
proper situation, it might last, perhaps, five hundred years.” 
** And how long,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ will a statue last?” ‘* Per- 

” replied Denon, ‘‘ five thousand years.” ‘* And this,” re- 
turned Napoleon, sharply, ‘* this you call immortality !” 
A FINE STYLE OF ADVERTISING, 

We find the following prettily written advertisement in a bye- 
gone newspaper :—‘* D———— recommends to the nobility his fa- 
shionable peruques, particularly te those who wear false hair. 
Having invented a head dress for ladies and gentlemen, without 
the use of unpleasant elastic springs in the neck, and which 
adheres most pleasant and light on the head, and a perfect imi- 
tation of nature, and no doubt they will supersede all others in 
their clegant and becoming appearance. Warranted not toshrink, 
and may be washed, so that they may always be perfectly clean ; 
improve and suit the colour of every countenance, which may be 


made not to weigh one ounce. Only to be had at,” &c. 


TWO WILLS IN ONE BODY. 

The Chevalier d’Angos, a learned astronomer, carefully ob- 
served, for several days, a lizard with two heads, and assured 
himself that this lizard had two wills, independent of each other, 
and possessing nearly equal power over the body, which was in 
one. When a piece of bread was presented to the animal, in such 
a manner that it could see it with one head only, that head 
wished to go towards the bread, while the other head wished the 
body to remain still— Philosophical Dictionary. 


UNCOMMON GOOD SHOT. 
The late Sheridan was more celebrated in the senate than in the 
field. It chanced that he once paid a visit to an old spottsman, 
and in order to avoid the imputation of being a down-right igno- 
ramus, took agun, and at the dawn of day went in pursuit of 
game. He was accompanied by a gamekeeper, a true by 
lost no opportunity of praising Sheridan's prowess. The first 
covey rose within a few yards of the Statesman’s nose, who waited 
till they were out of ‘* harm’s way” before he fired. Pat imme. 
diately observed, ‘‘I see you know what a gun is; it’s well you 
wasn’t nearer, or them chaps would be sorry you ever came into 
the country.” Sheridan’s setond shot was not more 
«Oh !” cried Pat, ‘* what an escape. I'll be bound you rumpled 
some of their feathers.” The third shot was as little effective as 
the former. ‘‘ Hah!” exclaimed the Irishman, although asto- 
nished at so palpable a miss, ‘‘ I’ll lay a thirteen you don’t come 
near us to-day. Master was too near you to be pleasant.” On 
they went, without a bird in the bag; at last, on their retum 
home, Sheridan perceived a covey, and unwilling to give them 
achance of flight, he resolved to have a fire at them on the ground. 
He did so; but they all flew away untouched. Pat, whose excuses 
were now almost exhausted, still had something to say, and he 
joyfully exclaimed, looking at Sheridan, ‘* You made them law 
dat any how ;” and with this compliment to his sportsman-like 
qualities, Sheridan closed his morning’s amusement, laughing 
heartily at his companion, and rewarding him with half a crown 
for his patience and encouragement.—Old Scrap Book. 

THE PASSIONS. 

When Kean paid his last visit to Ayr, his performance of 
Othello happened to be the subject of conversation in a shop, 
when a butcher who was present asked very gravely whether Mr 
Kean spoke all he said out of his own head, or if he learned it 
from a book? Being told how the thing was, he exclaimed 
against paying to hear a man repeat what every one who could 
read might do as well as himself; an objection which was met 
by some one observing that the actor ‘‘ did not only recite the 
play, but he delineated the various passions which belonged to 
the character.” ‘* Passions! passions!” cried the butcher, 
** Gang to the fish-market, if ye want to see the passions ; that’s 
the place for passions !”"—Ayr paper. 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 

When the Opera-house at Stockholm was on fire, the life of the 
king, who was present, was saved by the presence of mind of Ma- 
dame Kayser, an actress. Already the machinery xt the end of 
the stage was in flames, without the audience knowing it, when 
Madame Kayser gradually approached the royal box, without 
interrupting her singing or action. At first she made signs to the 
king, who did not understand her ; she then, seizing a favourable 
moment, said to him in a low voice, ‘‘ Leave the theatre, sire, it 
is on fire.” The king instantly quitted the house ; when, after 
giving him time to escape the crowd, she vociferated fire’ and 
gaining her box threw herself out of a window, which not being 
very high from the ground, she escaped without injury. 

HOW TO DETECT ADULTERATED BREAD. 

The following useful directions for discriminating pure from 
adulterated bread are given in the Economist :—‘* Pure bread is 
of a clean colour and mellow texture; the crust is brown, the 
crumb soft when moderately new, the smell is fresh, pleasant, 
and wholesome, and the taste sweet. On the contrary, the crumb 
of adulterated bread is harsh, and the crust pale; the smell is 
raw and disagreeable, and the taste has nothing of that sweet- 
ness ; neither has the crumb at any time the due consistence, for 
it is made up of ingredients which will not mix with the yeast 
and water in the manner that flour does. The paleness of the 
crust is one great test, and it depends upon this plain cause : flour 
when burnt becomes brown ; buf the ingredients added to bread 
by those who adulterate it, remain white in the fire. Whiting, 
lime, alum, and ashes of bones, are alike in this respect ; they 
will continue white when burnt ; and, therefore, the more there 
is of them in the bread, the paler will be the crust. There can- 
not be a more obvious way of discovering the fraud, than by 
comparing the crust of an honestly made loaf with that of one of 
the others.” 

FOOD FOR HORSES. 

A practice is becoming general in Silesia of feeding horses with 
bread, made by taking equal quantities of oat and rye meal, 
mixing it with leaven or yeast, and adding one-third of the 
quantity of boiled potatoes. To each horse is given 12Ibs. per day, 
in rations of 4lbs. each. The bread is cut into small pieces, and 
mixed with a little moistened cut straw. It is stated that by this 
means there is a saving in feeding seven horses of 49 bushels of 
oats in 24 days, while the horses perform their common labour, 
and are much better in look, health, and disposition.— Newspaper 
Paragraph. 

POST-OFFICE IN FRANCE. 

A gentleman of Dublin having occasion to write to a lady near 
Metz, in France, to whom he had not written since the renewal 
of the war in 1803, his letter was dated 23d January, 1633, and 
directed, as formerly, to the care of a shopkeeper in her post town, 
Pont-a Mousson, and he wrote on the left corner, ‘‘ Letters were 
thus addressed to Mrs in 1803; she lived then at Arnaville.” 
Her husband having obtained a situation under government, he 
was ordered to Spire, in Germany, where he removed with his 
family, after having disposed of his property. The lady died at 
Spire in 1813, her husband died in 1830. The shopkeeper of Pont- 
a-M , who received their letters, had died long before, yet 
the letter reached her eldest daughter at Strasburg, who, being 
married many years, had, of course, another name. It was 
acknowledged by her husband on the Mth of April 18%. 80 
that, notwithstanding the length of time, changes of residence 
at more than one hundred miles distance, and the change of name, 
the post-office found out the nearest heir in about two months 
time. In other countries the letter would have been mi 
“* Not to be found,” or ‘* Not called for,” and sent to the Dead 
Letter-office.—Newspaper Paragraph. [We do not altogether a& 
sent to the insinuation that in other countries the letter would 
have been marked ‘* Not to be found.” Both in London and 
Edinburgh, we have known instances of extraordinary diligence 
on the part of letter-carriers in discovering persons for whom 
letters were addressed. Considering the limitation as to time for 
delivering letters, the letter-carriers in general show amazing 
alacrity, and are a meritorious class of men.} 

CURE FOR THE EAR-ACHE, 

Steep a clove of garlic for a few minutes in warm salad oil, 
put it in theear rolled up in thin muslin ; after a time the garlic 
will be dissolved, and the pain d; then substitute some 
lint or cotton to keep out the cold air.—AMagazine of Domestic kor 
nomy- 
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without any alteration in kind, to all the results which, 
as displayed by man alone, we waren A attribute to a 
distinct source ; and those who adopt the opposite opi- 
nion, seem to differ from us only in as far as they fix their 
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